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FRIDAY, APRIL 5, 1957 


House or RepresEntTatives, 
ComMIrree ON Foreign AFFAIRS, 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON INTERNATIONAL 
ORGANIZATIONS AND MOVEMENTS, 
Laconia, N. H. 

The Subcommittee on International Organizations and Movements 
met at 9 a. m., in the Gardens Theatre, the Honorable A. S. J. Carna- 
han, chairman of the subcommittee, presiding. 

Present, in addition to Representative Carnahan of Missouri, chair- 
man of the subcommittee: Representative L. H. Fountain of North 
Carolina, Representative Dante B. Fascell of Florida, Representative 
Frank M. Coffin of Maine, Representative Chester E. Merrow of New 
Hampshire, and Representative Karl M. LeCompte of Iowa, members 
of the Subcommittee on International Organizations and Movements; 
also Representative Albert P. Morano of Connecticut, a member of 
the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

Mr. Carnanan. The comm‘ttee will come to order. 

This morning, at the beginning of this open session of the Subcom- 
mittee on International Orgarizations and Movements of the Foreign 
Affairs Committee of the United States House of Representatives, I 
express for myself and the membership of the committee our apprecia- 
tion to the fine folk of New Hampshire for this opportunity of con- 
sidering with you our United States foreign policy. 

This open hearing this morning in Laconia is the first of what our 
committee expects and hopes to be a series of efforts at going direct to 
the people in their home surroundings for their thinking and sugges- 
tions regarding our national dealings among the nations of the world. 

It is a pleasure for our members to share this initial visit with our 
distinguished colleague and your Representative in Congyess, the 
Honorable Chester E. Merrow. I have known and respected Con- 
gressman Merrow through my entire period of service in the Congress. 
Though sitting across the aisle, which is at times more traditional 
than real, we have worked closely together for several years now, in 
cooperation with the membership of our great Foreign Affairs Com- 
mittee and the entire membership of the Congress, in efforts to serve 
to best interests of all of our coeaie 

Congressman Merrow has been persistent and consistent in efforts 
to bring regular congressional committee hearings home to his people. 
Many of our colleagues join in the desire to bring these hearings home 
to our people. As we share the joy of a visit with a colleague with 
his own people, we trust this idea will prove so effective as to justify 
common practice. : 

1 
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I want also this morning to express my appreciation for the co- 
operation and hospitality which have been shown us by the New 

ampshire Council on World Affairs. We enjoyed very much the 
dinner last night in Manchester and the opportunity it afforded to 
meet with a distinguished and congenial group of New Hampshire 
citizens. 

The Foreign Affairs Committee of the United States House of 
Representatives deals with our national foreign policy in all its 
ramifications. Foreign policy expressed in simple terms is the overall 
plan of our national everyday dealings with the other nations of the 
world. 

Just how and where we fit into a world of free peoples is fast getting 
so close to each of us that this very real part of our lives cannot rightly 
be considered very foreign. What happens to and among peoples 
throughout the world is “reflected quickly and forceably in each of 
our daily lives. It requires considerable disregard, and perhaps 
failure to understand world events, to make clearcut distinctions be- 
tween issues that are domestic and issues that are foreign. Just about 
everything that happens just about anywhere in the world has 
inesc apable domestic implications for us. 

Today, here in Laconia, we want to get your considered judgment 
and suggestions in regard to our place and part in world affairs. We 
will hear as many witnesses as time will permit, and we want each 
witness to feel completely free to frankly express his own convictions. 

The hearing will be conducted in accordance with regular com- 
mittee procedure. While such procedure involves questioning of wit- 
nesses by committee members, there will be no attempt to grill or 
embarrass any witness. Our questioning is for the purpose of en- 
couraging a friendly and sincere exchange of ideas. Such procedure 
and such exchange of ideas, we believe, will result in more intelligent 
congressional representation. 

This committee, the Subcommittee on International Organizations 
and Movements, is set up to deal with questions relating to the United 
Nations and its specialized agencies, other present and proposed in- 
ternational organizations, and the development of international law 
and those aspects of communism, fascism, nationalism, and other 
political ideas basically affecting international relations. 

We are going to proceed this morning and this afternoon in keep- 
ing with our regular committee procedures. We will permit the tak- 
ing of pictures during the hearing if our photographers will use a 
little care and not interfere with the proceedings. 

As I have said, we want to hear as many witnesses as possible, but 
if time will not permit us to hear all of the witnesses we invite you 
to submit a statement which will be printed as a part of the hearings. 
The proceedings will be printed as a congressional document, and will 
be available for those who may have an interest in it. 

We have several witnesses. There is no particular prearranged 
order of appearance. We are hoping that the witnesses among them- 
selves will agree on an order which will best meet their convenience. 

At this time I would like to present to you the members of our sub- 
committee who are here with us at this time. 

We have with us your own Congressman Chester E. Merrow, and 
Karl M. LeCompte, a Member from Iowa. My name is Carnahan, 
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and I am a Member from the State of Missouri. We are expecting 
four of our colleagues to join us this morning. 

Our first witness, and we are indeed happy to have him as our 
first witness this morning, is your own mayor, the Honorable Bernard 
Boutin, mayor of Laconia. 

Mr. Boutin, will you take the chair. 

Mr. Boutin, before you give us your statement, we would like you 
to give us just a brief statement of your background for the record, 
if you will, please. 


STATEMENT OF HON. BERNARD L. BOUTIN, MAYOR, LACONIA, N. H. 


Mr. Boutin. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman, and members 
of the congressional comittee. 

My name is Bernard Boutin. I have lived in the city of Laconia 
for approximately 12 years. I am in my second term as mayor of 
the city. 

My educational background is a Ph. B. degree from St. Michael’s 
College in Burlington, Vt. I attended Catholic University of Ameri- 
ca in W ashington. I am in the general insurance business. I am 
married, have ¢ ‘a family. 

My interest in foreign affairs largely stems from any interest any 
good American should share in this important problem, and also has 
been stimulated by the Great Decisions program and work that has 
been done in this community. 

Mr. Carnanan. Thank you, Mayor. 

If you have a prepared statement you want to give us, you may 
proceed with your prepared statement. 

Mr. Bouttn. Thank you very much. 

If you will allow me, Mr. Chairman, I would like to say at the out- 
set that we certainly are honored here in Laconia by the presence of 
you gentlemen of Congress, having this first of your hearings outside 
of the Nation’s Capital. I think Laconia perhaps has been a very 
excellent suggestion, and not wishing to sound like a chamber of com- 
merce, but as a good citizen of the city, I think that our people here 
have educated themselves, have done a great deal of research and 
investigation. 

Of course, through our Congressman’s articles in the newspaper 
that he furnishes to our daily here, we have been able to keep abreast 
of some of the problems that you gentlemen have, and I just want 
you to know that we are deeply honored and appreciate your being 
here. 

Mr. Carnanan. Mayor, we are indeed happy to have this initial 
visit with you people in New Hampshire and here in Laconia. You 
have given us a warm welcome, and we look forward to a pleasant 
day. 

You may proceed. 

Mr. Boutin. Thank you very much. 

Speaking for myself personally, rather than for the city of Laconia, 
I am pleased to have this opportunity to testify before your com- 
mittee. I realize that the scope of your work is very broad and will, 
therefore, confine my testimony to a very few phases of the topics 
under consideration. 
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On the question of foreign aid, I certainly concur with the general 
attitude of our Government that we here in the United States are tre- 
mendously fortunate, and that we do have a moral obligation to pro- 
vide food in particular wherever possible to those areas where destitu- 
tion and hunger are the rule rather than the exception. I further 
agree that in “those countries where primitive methods still prevail, 
we should provide technical assistance to help modernize their sys- 
tems of farming and manufacturing which will enable the people to 
enjoy a reasonable standard of living. Our Government has also 
rightfully done much in the past years in the way of rendering medi- 

eal assistance to areas where health conditions have been deplorable 
and sanitation practically unknown. I believe, however, that after 
we have aided foreign countries to the extent of showing them how 
things should be done we should not then proceed to do these things 
for them. It is my belief that for a country to maintain its sel f- 
respect and some semblance of initiative, it should be allowed and 
encouraged to make its own decisions and formulate its own plans. 
lam completely opposed to the United States sending any strategic 
materials, arms, technical assistance, or equipment to any country not 
in agreement with the principles and ideals of the free world. Those 
countries trying to remain on the side of the free world, and which 
are making every effort to keep themselves from coming under the 
domination of communism, should receive our every consideration. I 
feel that we should not under any circumstances furnish aid to coun- 
tries which cannot decide whether they are for the free world or 
against it, and those countries having a communistic form of govern- 
ment, regardless of the extent. 1 feel that countries like Tito’s Yugo- 
slavia, Red China, or Nasser’s Egypt most certainly come under this 
category and should not receive aid from this country. 

Along these same lines, I would certainly be opposed to extending 
any invitation to Marshal Tito to visit the United States, and would be 
unequivocally oposed to the admission of Red China to the United 
Nations. I believe that the amount of foreign aid should be condi- 
tioned upon the basic premise that America comes first and that noth- 
ing should be done which might be detrimental to the best interests of 
our counry. It is my feeling, too, that American prestige in other 
countries will increase if we stand firm on a policy of aid limited to 
those who are willing to stand beside us. 

That completes my statement, sir. 

Mr. Carnanan. We appreciate your statement, Mayor, and we will 
now follow our usual procedure and allow the members of the commit- 
tee to discuss with you any question that they may have. 

Do you feel, Mayor, that we would be in better position in the world 
as we know it today if our enemies were divided rather than if they 
are in one accord ? 

Mr. Boutry. Basically, I would say yes, very definitely yes, so there 
is no united opposition to this count ry 

Mr. CarnwaHan. Do you feel that there is anything we can do that 
will tend to further divide those who oppose us ? 

Mr. Bourrn. I think that there are some things we can do, Mr. 
Chairman. I think an outstanding example of that would be as I 
outlined in my statement. I feel that if we tell these countries who 
apply to us for aid that we will not furnish them aid as long as they 
have a direct connection with Russia, and if they know that they are 
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not going to get any aid from the United States unless they break any 
ties they have, I don’t think that Russia is in a position to give unlim- 
ited aid to any of these countries, that there is going to be a definite 
division, and I think it is going to be very hard for the leaders of 
some of these countries to justify the close ties that they maintain. 

Mr. CarNAHAN. Do you see any area of encouragement to Yugo- 
slavia to break with the Kremlin ¢ 

Mr. Bourttn. Pardon me? 

Mr. Carnauan. Do you see any area where we might encourage a 
break or further split between Yugoslavia and the Soviet Union ? 

Mr. Boutin. I thought that there was a definite possibility of that 
happening, with the aid that this country was rendering Yugoslavia, 
until about a year ago when the ties seemed to have become closer than 
ever. 

You gentlemen are in a much better position than we are to know 
what part, if any, the Yugoslav Government and people played in the 
Hungarian uprising. That is the only indication that we might have, 
and that is, of course, reading between the lines, not having the in- 
formation on hand, that there is any split between Russia and Yugo- 
slavia. 

Mr. Carnanan. Do you believe that there is any difference in Com- 
munist ideologies in regard to world domination? What I am asking 
is. Do you believe there is the monolithic idea devoted to world dom- 
ination and also the brand that might be called national communism ¢ 

Mr. Boutrn. No, I do not, Mr. ‘Chairman. I think that the basic 
premise that communism is based upon is world domination, and 
where Marshal Tito may say that his type of communism is limited 
to Yugoslavia, I think that that is because it particularly fits Marshal 
Tito; that he would rather be the kingpin than have someone in 
Moscow be the kingpin, but in the end result I think the aim of 
communism is all the same thing. 

Mr. Carnanan. Within reasonable limits, should we encourage 
Tito to feel that he should be the kingpin ? 

Mr. Boutin. Within reasonable limits perhaps yes, but I think that 
that would depend on what we were going to do. If we were going 
to furnish Tito with American jets and American arms, modern arms, 
I think that we would perhaps be making a very grave mistake. 

Mr. Carnanan. Mr. Merrow. 

Mr. Merrow. Mr. Chairman, Mayor Boutin, first of all, I would 
like to say, Mr. Chairman, that we certainly appreciate the cordial 
welcome that has been extended to the committee, and, Mr. Mayor, 
we greatly appreciate the welcome that you have given the commit- 
tee; also the fact that you stayed up until midnight last night to 
welcome us as we came here from Manchester. We are happy to be 
in Laconia this morning, and, of course, I am exceedingly pleased, 
since this is in the district I represent, that my colleagues on the 
Foreign Affairs Committee, and the members of the Subcommittee on 
International Organizations and Movements, have decided to come 
to New Hampshire for this first hearing that any subcommittee of 
the Foreign Affairs Committee has held outside of Washington. 

As many of you know, I have been speaking about foreign affairs 
in this State for years, and have been on the Foreign Affairs Com- 
mittee of the House since 1945. Therefore, you can readily see why 
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I am exceedingly happy that we are in New Hampshire. We cer- 
tainly appreciate the welcome which Laconia has given the commit- 
tee. We appreciate the effort that you have made to welcome us and 
are glad that you are the first witness here this morning. 

Mr. Bourry. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Merrow. In reference to the matter of foreign aid, Mr. Mayor, 
do you have a difference in feeling about the military aid as against 
the economic aid ? 

Mr. Bouttn. Very definitely. I feel, as the chairman pointed out, 
that should we encourage any break between Marshal Tito, as an 
example, and Russia, by ‘rendering possibly any aid within reason, I 
think that if we were convinced that economic aid in the form of 
food—and I know we have rendered aid in foodstuffs to Yugoslavia 
in time of difficulty in that country—if we were convinced that it 
would make a split or at least make the people of that country have 
a different feeling toward this country and the free world, that is 
something else again; but, as far as giving any military aid or send- 
ing strategic material in the way of scrap iron, even so far as nuclear 
information, I think would be a grave mistake. 

Mr. Merrow. I appreciate your statement on that, but I want to 
ask the question in reference to military aid to friendly countries. 

Now the proposed budget for next fiscal year carries $4.4 billion in 
foreign aid: $2.5 billion “of this is military aid, and $1.9 billion is 
economic aid, including defense support. Now with the friendly dem- 
ocratic countries that are on our side, do you have a feeling of em- 
phasis between the two, the military and the economic aid? 

Mr. Bourrn. I certainly do. I think sir, as examples, of England, 
France, the Chiang Kai-Shek government, countries where they are 
definitely on our side, and Italy, Greece, Turkey—I think that we 
should do everything we can within reason, both militarily as well as 
with economic aid and foodstuffs. I think these countries need our 
help 

It certainly was pointed out during the gasoline famine in Eng- 
land just a few months ago that this country, by coming to the aid 
of the English, was perhaps able to save their economy. I don’t say 
how much, what percent of our aid should be military. Those with 
a lot more information than I would be better qualified to make that 
decision, but I do think that we should keep these countries strong, as 
strong as possible, economically as well as militarily. 

Mr. Merrow. Without burdening this discussion with a lot of fig- 
ures, and we hear a great deal about the budget these days, the pro- 
posed spending for next year is around $72 billion, and out of this 
is budgeted $45.3 billion for protection which is over 60 percent of 
the budget, with $38 billion of that for the Army, the Navy, and 
the Air Force. Now, $4.4 billion, as I have stated, 1s for foreign aid, 
and the remainder of the money for protection, making a total of $45 
billion, is made up of the stockpiling, and so on. 

I am coming to the question, does it seem to you, as you have 
spoken about foreign aid, that $4.4 billion out of a total of $45.3 bil- 
lion for protection is an exorbitant sum in reference to our security ? 

Mr. Bouttn. Whatever sum that we have to pay for the security 
of our Nation is cheap, regardless of the percentage. It is my feel- 
ing that we should never allow our countr y to be so weakened in our 
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military that we are wide open to an attack by a foreign country. 

I think that both in our military budget for this country , our own 

personnel, our own Army, Navy, and “Air Force, our research, our 
producing of new weapons, it is absolutely necessary, and I don’t 
think that anyone could possibly object to paying any portion of his 
taxes, or all of his taxes if it 1s going to mean the security of the 
United States. 

Mr. Merrow. Provided that it is to friendly nations we can rely on. 

Mr. Boutin. That is right. 

Mr. Merrow. I appreciate your forthright statement, Mayor Bou- 
tin, and I appreciate your kind words in | reference to my activities 
in foreign affairs. We are certainly pleased that you are so much 
interested in these matters. 

Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. CarNAHAN. Mayor, just this question. We are going to have 
to attempt to spend whatever is necessary for our survival, are we 
not? 

Mr. Boutin. That is correct, most certainly. 

Mr. Clisornenitl And, of course, we want to use every care that we 
can in the expenditure of our funds, but survival, of course, is the 
all-important thing? 

Mr. Bourtrn. Yes. 

Mr. Carnanan. Mr. LeCompte? 

Mr. LeComrre. Thank you, Mr, Chairman, Honorable Mayor. 

I am not going to ask you many questions, but I do want to express 
my own erateful feelings, and I am sure the committee feels the same 
way tow ard you, and the good people of Laconia, and New Hamp- 
shire for the cordial welcome that we have been given. We are flat- 
tered, indeed, that you folks were so gracious in your reception, and 
we were glad to come to New Hampshire. 

For my part, I was anxious to come on account of the deep affection 
we have for the good Congressman whom you folks have elected; you 
have done well by your country, you have done well by yourselves. 
I have known for a long while that New England is and has been a 
seat of learning and c lear: thinking, so I was happy to come. 

I was going to ask you again to go a little further on your statement 
about Communist China. I thought you endorsed the position I take, 
that we don’t want Communist China in the United Nations. 

Mr. Boutin. That is correct. 

Mr. LeCompte. That is my feeling. There are some folks who think 
we ought to take Communist China into the United Nations, and 
then undertake to convert them. I don’t happen to be one who goes 
along with that thinking. We have Russia in the United Nations 
now. That is enough for me. 

Mr. Boutrn. A little bit too much for all of us. 

Mr. LeCompte. Yes. And it is more or less a matter of credentials. 
We are not against China. We want any nation that comes into the 
United Nations to come in with clean hands. So you do embrace that 
thought, and I would be glad to have you go a little further with it, 
if you care to, in your remarks. 

Mr. Bouttn. Well, I definitely feel, on the admission of Red China, 
or any country of that stripe, that they should never be admitted to 
the United Nations as long as they have the form of government that 
they now, I was going to say enjoy, but that would certainly be a 
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oor choice of words, that they have had forced onto them; as far as 
am concerned, I hope this country never recognizes Red China nor 
allows them admission to the United Nations. 

Mr. LeCompte. Thank you, Mr. Mayor. 

I don’t think I will ask you any more questions. You have made a 
magnificent statement. 

Mr. Bourrn. Thank you very much. 

Mr. CarnaHAn. Mayor, you feel, then, that we should look to some 
form of conversion before they are admitted to the club? 

Mr. Boutin. Well, I think your best form of conversion is having 
a heavy enough club to say they aren’t going to get anything until 
they are converted. I think that isa pretty good converter. 

Mr. Carnanan. Of course, China is represented in the U. N. at 
the present time by Nationalist China, and it would involve the ex- 
pulsion of Nationalist China in order to make room for Communist 
China to occupy that seat. I think you will find widespread agree- 
ment with your position on that point. 

Do you have any further questions 

Mr. Merrow. I just want to associate myself with my colleague’s 
opposition to the admission of Red China to the United Nations, and 
to its recognition. I am happy that the Congress has spoken over- 
whelmingly on two different occasions against the admission of Red 
China to the U. N., and we certainly agree wholeheartedly. 

Mr. CarnaHANn. Do you have further comment, Mayor? 

Mr. Boutin. No, I do not. 

Mr. Carnanan. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Boutin. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Carnanan. Our next witness this morning is Mr. Thomas H. 
Moore, executive headmaster of New Hampton Academy. (See p. 
112.) 

Is Mr. Moore in the audience ? 

How about Mr. Chandler? Is Mr. Chandler here ? 

Mr. Cuanpter. Yes, sir; I am. 

Mr. Carnanan. Will you come to the stage, please ? 

Mr. Chandler, to begin with, would you give us a brief statement of 
your personal back ground ? 


STATEMENT OF JOHN CHANDLER, ATTORNEY AND MEMBER, 
STEERING COMMITTEE, GREAT DECISIONS 1957, NEW HAMP- 
SHIRE COUNCIL ON WORLD AFFAIRS, LACONIA, N. H. 


Mr. Cuanpter. I am John Chandler, attorney in Laconia, and I 
am a member of the steering committee of the Decisions 1957 Pro- 
gram, a discussion program here in Laconia, which has been holding 
meetings during this winter, 8 or 10 discussion meetings, based on 
various topics of foreign policy of interest to the United States. 

Now, there are a couple of other witnesses I would like to have 
speak briefly after I get through, if I might have them use some of my 
time, because they have some , background information on these dis- 
cussion programs that would be of interest to you in evaluating what 
I am going to testify on. 

Mr. CarwaHan, You may present your associates as you wish. 

Mr. Cuanopter. I will not testify as to my own opinions. I will tes- 
tify as to polls taken at these discussion groups. 
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One of my associates will testify more accurately as to the number 
of people participating and as to the members of groups that were 
involved in these discussions, but I can say that there were upward of 
10 to 15 groups involving from 6 to 15 people i in each group, and their 
discussions were based on summaries of various pr oblems in foreign 
policy. The discussions were held weekly, and following the discus- 
sions in most groups a ballot would be presented to the’ group, pre- 
senting various alternative suggestions for U. 8S. foreign policy, and 
they would indicate their preferenc es and they would be sent in to me 
and my job was to tabulate them. 

With your permission, I am going to present some of the results of 
these polls that may be of interest to our committee. 

Now, I may stray somewhat from the particular interest of your 
subcommitte, but it will be entirely within the interest of the Foreign 
Affairs Committee as a whole, I am sure, sir, so, without any further 
buildup, I will just go into these poll results. 

One of the topics discussed at these groups was the problem of 
neutralism, and one of the main questions on the ballot of the group 
was what the United States should do to meet any neutralist sus- 
picion of the United States. 

I should say, first, that 72 ballots were returned to me from par- 
ticipants in discussion groups, 72 ballots on the question of neu- 
tralism, and, on this question of what the United States should do 
to meet any neutralist suspicion of the United States, there was no 
one who said that we should do nothing on the grounds that the un- 
committed nations are not important, or that ‘they are simply en- 
titled to their opinions. All people felt that there should be some 
active policy of the United States in regard to neutralism, and the 
large majority, 64 out of 72, said that ‘it should be made clear to 
them, at least, that we do not want to dominate them politically or 
economically, and another majority, 42, indicated that we should 
offer them economic and technical assistance on the basis of their 
needs and regardless of their own foreign policy. 

A small minority of 5 out of the 72 said that aid should be re- 
fused to any country that does not support United States foreign pol- 
icy, and there was a very small minority of 8 who said we should 
offer them military assistance regardless of their foreign policy. 

I can have these results prepared for you gentlemen and sent 
later on. I think that they might be of some interest, but I will 
summarize them. 

Mr. Carnanan. Yes; you may summarize them and submit them 
for the record. (See appendix, p. 117.) 

Mr. Cuanpter. Another question concerned the best way to serve 
United States interests in Asia, the Middle East, and Africa, and 
there the large majority, 61 out of 72, said that we should main- 
tain our military alliances, but we should do more on the economic 
front in those countries to help the underdeveloped nations of the 
world build strong economies of their own as a defense against 
Russia and Red Chinese expansion. 

A large group, not a majority, but a large number of them, also 
said that regardless of neutralist sentiments in those areas we should 
build up United States military alliances, such as in the Southeast 
Asia Treaty Organization and our pact with Japan and the Philip- 
pines. 
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Mr. Merrow. What percentage did you say on alliances? 

Mr. CuanpiEr. Twenty-four out of 72; one-third. 

Mr. Merrow. One-third for building up 

Mr. Cuanoter. Regardless of neutralist sentiments in those areas, 
we should build up military alliances. 

Mr. Merrow. Thank you. 

Mr. Cuanpter. Also, the number of 29 said we should pay less 
attention to the military front; this would be, apparently, an answer 
inconsistent with the other one, that we should work more closely 
with the neutralists in the United Nations. The meaning of that 
would have to be evaluated further at leisure, I guess. 

The final question was how to meet any Russian threat in neu- 
tralist areas. No one said we should do nothing, that if the neutral- 
ists want to turn to Russia or Communism, that was their business. 
There was no one who took the hands-off attitude, and only 1 person 
out of the 72 said we should cut off aid to any nations that accept 
aid from Russia, and only 5 out of the 72 said we should stop trad- 
ing with any nation that sells critical materials to Red China or to 
Russia. 

On the other hand, 54 out of the 72 said that we should channel 
United States aid to these countries through the United Nations. 

Excuse me; 54 said we should work more through the United Na- 
tions and cooperate with neutralists in the United States, and 45 
said we should channel aid to them through the United Nations, and 
27, which would be somewhat more than a third, said that we should 
support Yugoslavia’s brand of neutralism and offer help to any coun- 
try that shows it does not want to be dominated by Russia, even if that 
country has a Communist government. 

That covers the neutralist one. 

There is another very interesting one, which attracted a good deal 
of interest in that 118 ballots were submitted, and this was on Red 
China. The first question concerned what the United States policy 
should be in regard to Peiping’s bid for a seat in the United Nations. 
There was no majority vote on this question. There were a number 
of alternatives presented. Most people favored either one of these 
two alternatives. Thirty-eight out of the 118 said we should continue 
to keep Peiping from representing China on the Security Council by 
every possible means, including the veto, if necessary, and 35 more 
said that we should use diplomatic pressure on other U. N. members 
to keep Peiping delegates out of the U. N., but there was a qualifica- 
tion on that; if we lose, we should bow to the will of the majority. 

There were only 3 people out of the 118 who favored walking out of 
the United Nations if Peiping should win a seat. 

Mr. Carnanan. Only how many? 

Mr. Cuanpier. Three out of the 118 said we should walk out if 
Red China got a seat in the U. N. There were 24, a minority again, 
of course, who said we should withdraw all opposition to a U. N. 
seat for Peiping. 

Mr. LeComere. Let me ask, if I may interrupt there, 24 who 
would 

Mr. Cuanpier. Would withdraw all opposition. 

Mr. LeComrerte. They would favor admission, or at least would be 
passive on the subject? 
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Mr. Cuanpuer. They would be passive. I think that is the best 
way to put it. The next question is the diplomatic recognition of Red 
China by the United States. There was no majority here, again. The 
largest number favored what you might call a cautious but a flexible 
approach, which would be to go slow in recognizing them, but agree 
to further ts ilks, and, if progress is — be w willing | to grant recogni- 
tion at some future date. There were 18 people out of the 118 alto- 
gether who would recognize Peiping now, and, on the other hand, 
there were 15 who would refuse to recognize Peiping under any cir- 
cumstances. So you have the 2 alter natives there, but the greater 
number by far would be for the flexible approach, hitting somewhere 
in between, and there were a few, 28, who said that Peiping should 
be acknowledged as the effective government of China, to be dealt with 
insofar as seems useful, but avoiding full diplomatic recognition at 
present. I will skip over the rest of this. There is a great deal of 
material here. 

Another question was, in view of possible future Red Chinese 
threats to the Far East peace, what should the United States do? 
Here is the largest response to the ballot ; 93 out of 118 said we should 
offer reasonable aid to nations in the F ar East to make sure they can 
meet any Red Chinese threat, economic and political. 

The final question involved our relations with the Government on 
Formosa, Taiwan, as it is specified here, and 45 out of the 118 would 
offer to recognize Peiping if in return Peiping would accept an in- 
dependent Formosa under the Kuomintang, under Chiang Kai-shek’s 
government, which apparently would be in the nature of a deal. 

I wasn’t in on this discussion, so I can’t say entirely what was in 
the minds of the people discussing when that question came up, but it 
would apparently be in the nature of a deal with Peiping for recog- 
nition, provided they would keep hands off the Formosan Govern- 
ment, and most people, on the whole, I would say the majority, taking 
all responses together, did favor continued recognition of the Taiwan 
Government as it stands now, with more or less aid to regain its 
position in China. 

There were a number. I should report their votes. There were 29 
out of the 118 who would continue to recognize the Kuomintang and 
assist them short of sending United States troops to regain their 
position in China. 

There is a number more here. I think I shall confine myself to the 
discussion session on foreign aid and trade. 

The first question on this discussion was: What should the United 
States do in its foreign aid program ¢ Now, there were 45 people par- 
ticipating in this disc ussion, and 37 of them, which would be a large 
majority, favored channeling more aid through the United Nations 
or other international bodies, on the belief that it was too big a job 
and called for international coordination. 

Twelve people specified that loans should be preferred to grants 
and, on the other hand, there was no one who favored grants or loans. 
That was a minority of people responding to those 2 questions, but 
those who did respond appeared to favor loans instead of grants, and 
also there was some interest—17 people out of the 45 wished to chal- 
lenge Russia to cooperate with us in planned worldwide aid pro- 
grams and another small number, 12, wanted to match Russian aid 
in terms of Russian aid offers in generosity of terms, it being im- 
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portant to try to keep Russian technicians out of underdeveloped 
countries, as the question stated it. 

Turning next to the question of foreign trade policies of the 
United States, 37 out of the 45 favored again what you might call 
a flexible approach, and the question which they checked was this: 
Tackle each trade problem on its own merits by giving a fair hear- 
ing to both United States industry and our foreign competitors, and 
try to work out healthy world trade relations based on reasonabie 
competition. 

There were two alternatives here which presented both sides of the 
tariff issue. One of them was return to high tariffs in any field where 
a United States industry has difficulty in competing, and the other, 
the opposite alternative, of course, is work for lower tariffs in all 
fields and expect United States industry to meet foreign competition 
or adapt itself to new products and different markets. 

Now, the vote on those 2 was 13 in favor of lower tariffs in all 
fields and 4 in favor of return to high tariffs in any field where 
United States industry has difficulty competing. 

I should point out there were only 17 voting on that out of 45. 
It is not a majority vote on the question one way or the other, but 
it was 13 to 4 in favor of the lower tariffs. Twelve people also 
favored broadening trade with the Communist world provided re- 
strictions are maintained on strategic or key war materials. 

There was a question here on handling United States farm sur- 
pluses and a large majority in relation to these problems favored 
first setting up an international conference or agency to study ways 
of getting world surpluses into the deficit areas without disturbing 
world market prices, and also disposing of as much of our surpluses 
as we can on the world market by keeping prices at a fair level. 

There was very little sentiment—there were only 2 votes out of 45 
in favor of disposing of surpluses on the world market by cutting 
mares and offering deals in our trade program. International coop- 

‘ation seemed to be the keynote on that. 

There were majorities in favor of the two alternatives favoring in- 
ternational cooperation. I think that is about all of the significant 
results I have here. I have taken quite a bit of your time already. 

I would like, though, to have a couple of my associates tell you a 
little more background on this. 

Mr. Carnanan. If you will, Mr. Chandler, you just remain here. 
We will get an extra chair or two and you may stay with your asso 
clates. 

Mr. CuHanpter. Mrs. Allen and Mrs. Dodge, also. 


STATEMENT OF MRS. T. G. ALLEN, GILFORD, N. H. 
Mrs. Atuen. Iam Mrs. T. G. Allen, of Gilford. 


Ir. Chandler was having a little trouble with his voice earlier, and 
asked if I would take over the section of his talk giving, just for the 
sake of the record, how these opinion ballots came to be. 

Early in December the League of Women Voters of the United 
States sent to all of its local leagues throughout the country a sort of 
emergency call to drop what we were doing in other fields and concen- 
trate on an all-out campaign to arouse public interest in and discus- 
sion of the requirements of a sound United States foreign policy. 
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I am president of our local League of Women Voters. Our league 
chose to do that in cooperation with the New Hi: ampshire Council on 
World Affairs, which was trying to start a similar program. 

Karly in December Mr. Conrad Quimby, who is secretary of the 
New Hampshire Council on World Affairs, came to Laconia and 
through the adult education program got together a steering com- 
mittee of 14 representative citizens in Laconia. There is an indus- 
trialist, there is a minister, the mayor of Laconia, a teacher, two at- 
torneys, the adult education department, a representative from a local 
newspaper and from the radio station, a representative from the 4-H 
extension oflice, a physician, and a representative of the United Steel 
Workers, and the League of Women Voters. 

The idea was to promote a wide public discussion and opinion regis- 
ter program throughout the city. We used as a basis oi our discus- 
sion these fact sheets which were prepared by the Foreign Policy Asso- 
clation, and these you will have on the record; is that not correct? 

Mr. Chandler will give them to you. 

These fact sheets had been prepared by the Foreign Policy Asso- 
clation, and that associ: ition is a nongov ernmental, nonpartisan, and 
nonprofit association, and its purpose is to help the American peo- 
ple to inform themselves on world affairs, Contrary to most of your 
hearings, 1 guess, in which you call in experts, this hearing is for the 
people | to express their opinions, and that is why we then had these 
opinion ballots. 

Before Mrs. Dodge tells you about the numbers who were partici- 
pating, may I just say that some of the results I think were that 
you have a great many more people thinking on these subjects than 
before, “tac also I think probably we have a lot. more respect and 
sympathy for you gentlemen on the great variety of problems that 
you have. 

Mr. CarnaHan. We certainly appreciate that. 

Mrs. Auten. Thank you. 

Mr. Cuanpter. This is Mrs. Aileen Dodge. 


STATEMENT OF MRS. AILEEN R. DODGE, DIRECTOR, ADULT EDU- 
CATION DEPARTMENT, PUBLIC SCHOOLS OF LACONIA, N. H. 


Mrs. Doper. I am the director of the adult education department, 
which is run as part of our public school system in Laconia, and as a 
member of the citizens steering committee, and having a convenient 
office, I did a lot of the office work and the league work in connection 
with this. 

In all, I have on paper at least about 200 people who took part in 
this program. They didn’t all apparently send in ballots. Some 
groups were very faithful. The same people would appear every 
week with their little bundle of ballots. Others apparently weren't 
as consistent. Some of the groups were large, ranging up to about 
20 members. Others were small neighborhood groups of 6 or 8 
people. 

We had a group of churchwomen who met in the mornings. We 
had a mothers’ group that met at a convenient time for them. It 
pretty much represented a cross section, I think, of Laconia. I would 
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be very glad if you people would like to ask me anything that I can 
tell you. 

Mr. Carnanan. Mrs. Dodge, how long have you been working on 
this particular program ? 

Mrs. Dopcr. Well, we started our preliminary meetings with a 
citizens steering committee the end of November, early Dec ember, 
and we met consistently at 5 o’clock every Wednesday night. I guess 
we may have missed one Wednesday night between then and the pres- 
ent time. It took us 2 months to get ready. The materials all came. 
We distributed them the end of January, and the program got going 
the week of the 3d of February, and each week these groups met in 
their homes, or in the library. ‘In addition, under the sponsorship of 
the League of Women Voters, we ran 1 public meeting to bring in 
any people who hadn’t been in a group; 1 public meeting a week, 
that 1s. 

Mr. Cuanpter. I might add at this point, Mr. Chairman, we have 
received splendid cooperation from the radio and the newspaper in 
publicizing this, and I feel certain that there has been no program 
that has been brought more to the attention of the public, and there 
is no discussion group in which more people have been clearly given 
the opportunity and the encouragement to participation than there 
has been in this one. 

Furthermore, at our first public meeting we invited representatives 
from all of the organizations in town, and there are quite a few, there 
must be over a hundred altogether. 

Mrs. Done. 120. 

Mr. Cuanpter. In Laconia and the surrounding area, veterans 
groups, civic groups, fraternal organizations, the leaders of all of 
those were encouraged to come, so the knowledge of this was as wide- 
spread as we felt we could make it. 

Mr. Carnanan. And your reactions are really considered judg- 
ments. You have studied the questions through carefully, evidently, 
and have no doubt gotten varying shades of opinion. Do you find 
that your studies have had a particular trend in reaction to the 
problems? 

Mr. Cuannter. That I wouldn’t say, sir. It would be difficult for 
me tosay. The results will just have to speak for themselves. 

As far as the change is concerned, we had no previous polls to meas- 
ure them against. There were no controls or tests in that sense. It 
would be hard to say. I think it would be just a matter of having 
faith in the power of discussion and the influence of facts. 

Mrs. Doner. I think there is no doubt that a goodly number of peo- 
ple who had never before that time been particularly interested in 
it—it was something that the Congressmen could attend to in Wash- 
ington—now come forth and say, “I really am interested. I read 
the newspaper much more intelligently than I ever did before, and 
I find I look at the foreign news first which I never did before”— 
which is an indication. 

Mr. Carnanan. Our policies and our decisions as a nation are in 
much better hands when they are influenced by an informed opinion. 
We certainly appreciate the efforts that you have made. 

Mr. Merrow. 

Mr. Merrow. Mr. Chairman, I am growing happier as the day 
progresses. I want to compliment the witnesses on the tremendous 
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amount of work they have done in stimulating such great interest in 
foreign affairs. We particularly appreciate the words of sympathy 
that you used in reference to a committee of Congress which has to 
deal with these problems day after day. 

I want to get this clear, Mr. Chandler. Did the results come from 
the ballots that were sent in by those who participated in the study 
groups ? 7 

Mr. Cuanoter. In large part, that is true, sir. 

Mr. Merrow. How about the newspapers? ‘The ballots were pub- 
lished in the newspaper here. 

Mr. Cuanpter. I received a few from the newspaper, but I would 
say that less than 10 percent of my results were from newspaper bal- 
lots; in other words, ballots clipped out by people from the news- 
paper and sent in, because of their interest. A large majority came 
from discussion groups. 

Mr. Merrow. So you got them from the groups directly, and then 
there wasn’t the widespread response in the newspaper. 

Mr. Cuanpter. Not so much in the newspaper. The newspaper, of 
course, published summaries of the problems and discussions under 
review each week, but, of course, it couldn’t hope to be as full as 
the fact sheets which were distributed. 

Mr. Merrow. But the fact that the newspaper did such a splendid 
job—I noticed these articles in the paper day after day, undoubtedly 
stimulate interest; is that a correct conclusion ? 

Mr. CHanvter. I am certain. 

Mr. Merrow. Did you find growing interest as the program pro- 
ceeded ? 

Mr. Cuanvter. I did. 

Mrs. Dover. I would say so; yes. More people stopped me on the 
street and wanted to talk about it. 

Mr. CHanpter. I knew of several people personally who were very 
dubious about the program when it started who became active partici- 
pants as 1t went on. 

Mr. Merrow. Well, you have done a fine piece of work, and I 
think the chairman will agree with me that any foreign policy to be 
effective must have the support of the people, and anything that can 
be done to stimulate discussion and interest is very valuable, and I 
think you have done an excellent piece of work. 

That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Carnanan, Of course, as Mr. Merrow has said, any foreign 
policy to be effective must be understood and supported by a majority 
of our people. From my service in the Congress and on the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs, I have felt that there has been a lack of 
interest and information on the part of the masses of our people 
regarding foreign policy, and we welcome studies of the type that 
you are doing. 

Mrs. Doper. I think our thanks should go to the Foreign Pclicy 
Association for doing such a brilliant job for the average citizen. 
They are the people in the long run who really made it possible. 

Mr. Carnanan. Mr. LeCompte. 

Mr. LeComrre. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

About all I would say is to commend you folks. You amaze me 
with what you have gotten done. I wonder if I might ask and it is 
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not entirely germane to our subject, but I wonder if you know if the 
League of Women Voters all over the United States is conducting 
similar public-opinion polls ¢ 

Mrs. AuLEN. It has, sir; yes. 

Mr. LeCompre. Fine. I hadn’t heard about it out our way. 

Mrs. ALLEN. As a matter of fact, I think the Foreign Policy Asso- 
ciation has usec this same project in several places ‘throughout the 
country, and also che League of Women Voters, rather than have their 
usual sort of small study groups or one meeting with a speaker, has 
tried this method throughout the country, which is the small neigh- 
borhood groups, in order to get a great section of the public in a com- 
munity thinking about this. 

Mr. LeCompre. Do you know if there was any difference in the 
pattern of returns by sections of the country, or was the semblance 
pretty much the same throughout the U nited States, or do you know, 
Mrs. Allen ¢ 

Mrs. Auten. I do not know. Of course, the League was not neces- 

sarily cooperating with the Foreign Policy Association in other parts 
of the country. I don’t know whether they were or not. 

Mr. LeCompte. Well, I thank you. This is fine. 

Mr. Carnanuan. I will direct this question to any one of you, or 
perhaps to each of you: 

Do you feel that there has been any effort to direct or forecast 
the reactions? 

Mr. CuHanpter. You mean leadership or guidance in the groups? 

Mr. Carnauan. Yes; have you been guided into a particular re- 
sponse { 

Mr. Cuanpuer. Only as far as that may be involved in the fact 
sheet which will have to speak for itself, sir. The groups were un- 
guided. They provided their own leadership within themselves, and 
the discussions were free among themselves. The only possible con- 
ditioning of the response could come from the fact sheets, and that 
is right here in black and white to be evaluated. There was no other 
attempt to guide in any way. 

Mr. Carnauan. Then you have felt perfectly free to arrive at your 
own response and your own conclusions regarding any of the ques- 
tions that you discussed ? 

Mr. Cuanpter. I would say so unequivocally ; yes. 

Mrs. ALLEN. May I add that the fact sheets give no opinions. The 
only way that they might be biased would be in the choice of material 
that was given as background information, but they are fairly com- 
plete as far as we can judge. 

Mr. Cuanoter. In some of the controversial matters you will notice 
that speeches pro and con on various issues are presented. In that 
way opinions do get into the fact sheets, but the editors of the fact 
sheets, themselves, : attempt to express no opinion. 

Mr. Carnanan. Mrs. Dodge, would you care to comment on that? 

Mrs. Dopcr. I would concur with what these people have said. 

Mr. Merrow. Well, that pro and con is fairly balanced, isn’t it ¢ 

Mr. Cranpter. It is as attempted to be, yes. 

Mrs. Dover. I would say it was as dispassionately presented a 
human nature could do it. I think there was a strong attempt not to 
give a point of view in this, or if they expressed one side they were 
very careful to express the other side, too. 
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Mr. Carnanan. You think it was presented in as unbiased a man- 
ner as it is humanly possible to present an issue ‘ 

Mrs. Doper. That is right. 

Mr. Merrow. May I: ask one more question, Mr. Chairman. 

In these various groups what was the percentage of men and women 
participating ? 

Mrs. Dopcr. Yes, pretty much equal. A great number of those 
groups were couples, 4 or 5 couples, 6 couples. There might have 
been a slight edge of women over men, and that would have come 
from the mothers’ group that was entirely a women’s group, and the 
Council of Church Women’s group, w hich was women, but the eve- 
ning groups that met were pr actica ly entirely couples. 

Mr. Cuanpter. I would add, too, that there was a fairly even di- 
vision between those who had completed college and those who had 
a high school education. In other words, it is not entirely a college 
group participating. It is roughly equally divided between those 
with a degree and those without. 

Mr. Carnanan. This is a dangerous thing to ask, but how about 
age groups 4 

Mr. Cuanpter. Fairly equal, too. I broke down couples on the 
basis of age, and it is a fairly equal division, also, between over 35 
and under. We only asked them to specify over 35 or under 35. 

Mr. Carnanan. I see. 

Mrs. Dopar. I was just going to say that when we set up our pro- 
gram we decided that the ballots needed some evaluation. So we 
set up several criteria and one was age, were they under or over 35. 
A second was their occupation, which ‘they just listed for what it was, 
a lawyer or a doctor, or an office worker. And a third was whether 
they were a man or woman, and the fourth was their education, what 
they had completed, whether it was high school, or college, or graduate 
school. 

Mr. Carnanan. Are there further questions? 

Mr. Merrow. Just one thing more and I don’t want to prolong 
this. Do you find in the groups a general acceptance or not of the 
fact that the United States is in the world picture as a world leader 
to stay and that we must consistently wrestle with these intermediate 
problems and not attempt to run away from them ? 

Mr. Cuanpirr. That would be what I would infer from the results, 
sir; I think that will have to be left to those who see the results but 
that would be my personal inference from it. I would like to add one 
more thing. 

You have been recognizing the people who helped make this a suc- 
cess and I think Mr. Jack Bull, of Scott Williams Co., our personnel 
director and the chairman of our steer ing committee, should be rec og- 
nized. He was the guiding star. 

Mr. Carnanan. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Cuanpier. Thank you so much. 

Mr. Carnanan. As our next witness, we would like to have Dean 
James Duane Squires, director of the social studies department at 
Colby Junior College, New London, N. H. We are asking Mr. 
Squires to come because he has another engagement and we are happy 
to accommodate him on that. If any of the other witnesses have press- 
ing engagements you want to meet and you will send us a note to that 
effect, we will do the best we can to accommodate you. 
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Dr. Squires, if you will, would you give us a brief background state- 
ment for the record ? 
Dr. Squires. Yes, sir. 


STATEMENT OF JAMES DUANE SQUIRES, COLBY JUNIOR COLLEGE, 
NEW LONDON, N. H. 


Dr. Squires. Mr. Chairman, my name is James Duane Squires, 
and I am chairman of the department of social studies at Colby Junior 
College in New London, N. H. Mr. Chairman and members of the 
Subcommittee on International Organizations and Movements of the 
Foreign Affairs Committee, it is with a feeling of deep appreciation 
that 1 come before you this morning to offer a few comments which 
I hope may be relevant to the subject of your hearing. 

As a professional student of government, I am greatly interested 
in your holding this hearing away from W: ashington and trust that 
the practice may be continued. It is the sort of procedure that would 
have been approved by your late colleague, Charles A. Eaton. You 
may be interested, Mr. Chairman, that in Mr. Eaton’s home this week 
I read the memorial resolution drafted by your committee after his 
death, with many of your signatures affixed, and I was impressed as 
I am today by your thoughtfulness and courtesy. 

My experience in New Hampshire covers the last 25 years. During 
this period I have traveled in every corner of our State and have met 
and talked with tens of thousands of our people. I have spoken re- 
peatedly in every county and in almost every city and town of this 
State, usually on some subject pertaining to history, government, o1 
foreign affairs. 

It has been my pleasure to serve for 5 times as chairman of the 
New Hampshire U. N. Day Committee, having been named to this 
post by 3 successive governors. I was a charter member of the 
New Hampshire Council on World Affairs. My convictions, there- 
fore, are based not only on my own studies, but also on these many 
contacts with the people of our State. 

While no one can, of course, speak positively for a whole people, 
still one may offer his judgment of what the people think about issues 
germane to ‘this hearing. Therefore, sir, I would like to suggest five 
things to you. 

One: Popular sentiment in New Hampshire supports the member- 
ship of the United States in the United Nations and its affiliated 
agencies. As you may recall, this was the only State in the Union 
that had an official vote on the so-called Dumbarton Oaks plans prio1 
to their submission to the San Francisco Conference in 1945. 

I think, Mr. Carnahan and Mr. LeCompte, this may interest you 
because, as I say, this was the only State in the Union where this was 
done officially on the ballot. The vote in New Hampshire was 2 to 1 
in favor of the idea of United States membership in the proposed 
world organization. Were such a vote taken today, I believe the 
proportion of the population in favor would be even more rather than 
less. 

Now, secondly, New Hampshire people favor our participation as a 
nation in foreign- aid programs. But there are certain qualifications 
which it seems are held by most of our citizens. Two I should like 
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to mention: (a) Our foreign aid should be more carefully divided into 
military support programs and economic assistance. (6) If a reduc- 
tion in the total amount of foreign aid asked for in fiscal 1958 is neces- 
sary, and most people in New Hampshire feel that it is, the economic 
and technical assistance program is the one which should be cut less. 

Third, in New Hampshire those who are aware of the facts are 
much interested in American membership in such specialized agencies 
as WHO, the ILO, and FAO, and are in accord with their purposes. 
Likewise, most of our people approve UNICEF and the technical as- 
sistance program of the United Nations. 

Fourth, a good many people in this State have said to me that they 
feel the United States might channel more of its economic aid through 
the U. N. technical assistance program, rather than paralleling this 
as we are now apparently doing. 

Fifth, New Hampshire people, as I know them, feel that the United 
Nations has done a good job but that it might be improved. One of 
the feelings that many of them have—and I know this will interest 
Congressman Merrow and Congressman Brooks Hays, who served as 
delegates to the United Nations in 1955—is that the proportion of dues 
paid by the United States should be reduced and that of the U.S. S. R. 
increased. 

Another point on which there is general agreement in this State 
is that the voting procedures both in the General Assembly and in 
the Security Council ought to be reviewed. 

The ideas behind these five suggestions, Mr. Chairman, have come 
to me from countless contacts with the people of this State. They are 
based also on my teaching experience in the classroom. It may in- 
terest you to know, sir, that at the present time I have more than 100 
students in classes which deal with international relations and Amer- 
ican foreign policies. These young people represent the oncoming 
generation of voters and I am sure, sir, that they would subscribe 
without any basic reservation to the five points I have outlined this 
morning. 

I should like to conclude by remarking that it is thoroughly in the 
tradition of New Hampshire for our people to be deeply concerned 
with foreign affairs. It was a sea captain of Portsmouth, Edmund 
Roberts by name, who in 1833 signed the first treaty between the 
United States and any country in Asia. It was Franklin Pierce, 
New Hampshire’s only native-son President, who was in the White 
House when Commodore Perry opened Japan in 1854. It was an- 
other great son of New Hampshire, Daniel Webster, who was Secre- 
tary of State when the original reciprocity treaty between our Nation 
and Canada was negotiated. Other similar instances could be cited. 
The people of this State, Mr. Chairman, and members of the subcom- 
mittee, are, I believe, grateful for your coming to New Hampshire 
for this hearing and we sincerely hope that your visit will prove 
helpful in the discharge of your complex legislative duties. 

Thank you for permitting me to be here. 

Mr. CarnawAN. Thank you and we appreciate your statement. 

For emphasis, I wonder if we could briefly restate your five points. 

Dr. Squires. One, popular sentiment in New Hampshire supports 
the membership of the United States in the United Nations and its 
affiliated agencies. 
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Mr. CarNAHAN. Very good. Point No. 2. 

Dr. Squires. Point No. 2, sir, is this: New Hampshire people favor 
our participation in foreign aid programs. 

Mr. CarnaHan. No. 3. 

Dr. Squires. Three, in New Hampshire those who are aware of the 
facts are much interested in American membership in such special- 
ized agencies as WHO, ILO, and FAO, and are in accord with their 
purposes. 

Mr. Carnanan. No. 4. 

Dr. Squires. A good many citizens in this State have indicated to 
me that they feel the United States might channel more of its eco- 
nomic aid through the United Nations technical assistance program 
rather than paralleling this as we are now apparently doing. 

Mr. CarnauwAn. And again No. 5 

Dr. Squmes. Sir, No. 5 as I stated is this: New Hampshire people, 
as I know them, feel that the United Nations has done a good job 
but that it might be improved. 

Mr. Carnanan. You do believe that there is a general feeling that 
we should withdraw from the U. N. because there are Communist 
country members ? 

Dr. Squires. No, sir. I think that is not the belief of our people 
here in this State. 

Mr. Carnanan. What is your reaction to permitting Red China to 
occupy the seat of China in the U. N.? 

Dr. Squires. Sir, as a person I would oppose that. I think the 
majority sentiment in the State would be that, too. 

Mr. Carnanan. And would you care to elaborate just a little fur- 
ther perhaps as to the military against the economic, or in comparison 
to the economic and technical foreign aid ? 

Dr. Squtres. Well, it seems to me, Mr. Chairman, as I have dis- 
cussed this with people all over the State, that they feel such problems 
as poverty and illiteracy and sickness and hunger are perhaps basic 
in the spread of communism, and therefore if our country through 
scbhnical aid can meet these four basic issues throughout the world 
in that sense we will be doing a permanent and constructive job in 
opposing the spread of communism. 

I might say that only yesterday a gentleman said to me that he was 
a little afraid of giving too much military aid to certain countries 
because he was as fearful that, as he put it, it might end up in the 
wrong hands. I do not know what country he was referring to, but 
that is what he said. 

Mr. CarnaHan. Well, especially in the undeveloped areas, the un- 
committed areas, it is your feeling that there is greater need for tech- 
nical assistance and economic assistance than perhaps a need for 
military aid? 

Dr. Squtres. I think that is a fair statement of my feeling, yes, sir. 
I know that you, of course, have been in a lot of these countries, but 

as I get it from the people of New Hampshire, they feel that such 
programs as we have carried out in Latin America, for example, and 
some of the Asiatic countries, Thailand and perhaps Burma, have 
been most constructive. I have not been to these countries myself so 
I have not seen them firsthand. 

Mr. Carnauan. In the proposed budget for the next fiscal year the 
$4.4 billion which is usually considered as foreign aid, if all of the 
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military assistance is deleted from it, deleting the defense support 
item we come up with around a half billion dollars which we are 
helping our friends with through technical assistance and economic 
assistance. 

Do you feel that this figure is too small, perhaps about right, or 
too much ? 

Dr. Squires. My judgment would be that it is a very good figure 
as it stands. Of course, I realize that you have to spell it out in great 
detail, just how you will use it all, but it strikes me, sir, as being a 
good round figure. I would like to ask you if you have the latest 
figures on UN technical assistance budget. Somebody said to me the 
other day that that was running at about $28 million. Is that cor- 
rect ? 

Mr. Carnauan. My impression is that it is running at about $30 
million per year. The United States contribution is limited by law 
to 50 percent of the pledges of other governments. For 1956, under 
this limitation, our contribution will amount to $14,500,000. 

Dr. Squires. If that is the case, then I would think an American 
figure of $500 million would certainly be a good generous amount. 

Mr. Carnanan. It is your reaction that a majority of our people 
would favor channeling a considerable part of our assistance through 
the United Nations ? 

Dr. Squires. I think they would favor an increase in the propor- 
tion of our total giving for this purpose being channeled through the 
technical assistance program of the UN. 

Mr. CarnaHan. Could you give us briefly the thinking behind that 
reaction, why they feel that it should be done that way. 

Dr. Squires. Well, I feel that a good many of the people, at least, 
believe that in this way we are joining together with many of our 
friends and associates in the world and pooling our resources to meet 
these common problems. I do not think we should, of course, do away 
with American aid, but I am just wondering if the balance could not 
be brought more nearly in line. This is not a universal feeling, Mr. 
Chairman, but I think a good many New Hampshire people who 
know about the technical assistance program of the U. N. do feel this 
way. 

Mr. Carnanwan. Do you have any feeling that in channeling our aid 
through the technical assistance board of the U. N. there is any 
tendency to dominate or regulate the aid ? 

Dr. Squtres. No, sir, I have not got that feeling. I confess I do 
not know all of the details of the regulations, but I have not received 
that particular feeling. 

Mr. CarNaHan. Mr. Merrow. 

Mr. Merrow. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

I am glad to have you with us, Dr. Squires. I appreciate your 
statement with the conclusions that were drawn. Now, as you said, 
you have talked with thousands of people in New Hampshire and 
1ave been going up and down the State lecturing for a long time. 

Dr. Squires Yes, sir. 

Mr. Merrow. You have drawn these conclusions from your con- 
versations and the reactions that you have received as you have been 
going from place to place over the years. 

Dr. Squires. That would be my feeling; yes, sir. 
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Mr. Merrow. I was glad to hear you mention the specialized agen- 
cies of the United Nations, because the committee has done consider- 
able work in this field. We have had long hearings on the specialized 
agencies—under the chairmanship of Congressman Carnahan during 
the last session—covering something like seven-hundred-and-eighty- 
odd pages. 

When I was chairman of the subcommittee while the Republicans 
were in control of the Congress, I also held hearings on this subject 
as well as wrote a report with two of my colleagues, Congressmen 
Alvin Bentley and Albert Morano, on the specialized agencies of the 
U. N. and the various organizations making for unity in Western 
Europe. 

Now you mentioned in your statement WHO, ILO, and FAO. I 
didn’t hear you say anything about U NESCO. Do you have that 
same feeling that the people are interested in this organization? 

Dr. Squires. Mr. Chairman, Congressman Merrow, the reason I 
mentioned those three is that in the statement that Mr. Carnahan 
sent me, I believe, those three are indicated in here, in the last para- 
graph. 

Mr. Merrow. I see. 

Dr. Squires. He says the subject of the hearing will be, and then 
he mentions it, and then in parentheses he says “World Health Or- 
ganization, International Labor Organization, Food”—— 

Mr. CarNnAHAN. We meant those just as an example. 

Mr. Merrow. Would you feel the same as to the “ay 

Dr. Squires. Last fall I was speaking on the U. N. and a lady said 
to me afterwards that she was interested in my discussion of UNESCO 
because she had always confused that with Nabisco. I would think 
every one of the 10 specialized agencies of the United Nations, once 
it is understood by the people, is supported by the people. I would 
say that about the Bank and the Fund and the Postal Union and the 
International Telecommunications Union, and all the rest of them. 

I do feel there is a good deal of misunderstanding with regard to 
UNESCO. When it is : properly explained and fully understood, how- 
ever, my feeling is that our people would support our membership in 
all of these organizations without exception. 

Mr. Merrow. Would you agree that perhaps we can call the organi- 
zations we have mentioned the “Big Four” in the specialized agency 
field: World Health fighting disease, UNESCO fighting illiteracy, 
and ILO fighting poverty to bring about a higher standard of living, 
and Food and Agricultur al Organization fighting starvation. 

Dr. Squires. I “would certainly agree with that; yes, sir. 

Mr. Merrow. And you are of the opinion the ut the work those 
organizations are doing in fighting these scourges is important work 
and perhaps there is not enough information in this field. They are 
operating on relatively small budgets, 10 or 12 million dollars a year. 

Dr. Sav res. I agree with both parts of that statement. I think 
they are a basic tool; and once the people understand them they will 
support fully American membership in them. I might say, Mr. 
Chairman, that Congressman Merrow has been good enough to send 
me copies of all these reports. My students have consulted each and 
every one of them, and they are fully appreciative of the work which 
your committee has done in bringing all this mass of information 
together. I have used this brown-covered report here with all of my 
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classes, and you would be surprised how many young students of 
college age have gone through many of these pages and tried to get 
out of them the facts you have put in them. 

Mr. CarnaHAN. Well, we are glad to know that maybe we are serv- 
g some good purpose. 

‘Dr. Squires. You are, indeed. 

Mr. CarnaHAN. Mr. Merrow. 

Mr. Merrow. You feel from what you have said, to turn to this aid 
for just a moment, that the economic aid is exceedingly important. 
Would you care to comment on its importance relative to the military 
aid or vice versa ? 

Dr. Squires. Mr. Merrow, it seems to me that it is extremely im- 
portant. Now, when it comes to weighing the relative degree as com- 
pared with military assistance, I know, and you know even better than 
I, how difficult it is. But my opinion as a layman would be that the 
economic and technical-assistance program would be the more impor- 
tant of the two parts of your problem. 

Mr. Merrow. Suppose these programs were drastically and deeply 
cut. What would be your reaction to that as you study these 
problems ? 

Dr. Squires. Well, I was interested in what Congressman Carna- 
han said about the total figure. I would assume, then, that the mili- 
tary aid would be $3,900 million, more or less, and the economic aid 
$500 million. Is that about right? 

Mr. Carnanan. Of course, the military figure in such a classifica- 
tion would include the category known as defense support. 

Dr. Squirgs. Yes. 

Mr. Merrow. 1.9 million, I think, for the coming budget. 

Dr. Squires. Well, if you are going to have to cut, as I assume 
perhaps you will, I would feel that possibly this $3.9 billion total 
would have to be cut more severely thah the 500 million total because 
you are starting with a smaller amount in the latter case. I would 
certainly hope, Mr. Merrow, that the economic and technical assist- 
ance would go through without major cuts. 

Mr. Merrow. I am going to ask this. I don’t know whether you 
have given it a great deal of attention, but being a student and teacher 
of these subjects, you know there have been several reports made 
recently by various foundations on the subject of aid and some of 
these have indicated that we should develop some long-range pro- 
grams and that such a development is necessary for our security. 

From reading reports or accounts of reports, have you any feelings 
along that line? 

Dr. Squmers. Yes, I think that that would be desirable, although I 
realize that from the point of view of each Congress, I suppose, you 
cannot commit too positively a future Congress. But I do feel that 
generally speaking a long-range program 1s superior to hit or miss 
programs that are just put on sporadically. I am aware of the study 
at MIT where a long-range program was stressed emphatically. 

Mr. Merrow. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Carnanan. Do you have in mind or would you suggest a figure 
which you think we might reasonably devote to a long-range foreign- 
aid program dealing with technical assistance and economic-develop- 
ment assistance ? 
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Dr. Squires. Well, the thought has occurred to me, Mr. Carnahan, 
that possibly a figure in the neighborhood of 1 percent of our budget, 
whatever that might be. Let us assume that it is in the neighborhood 
of 70 billion dollars; in that case I suppose 1 percent would be 700 
million. But as a permanent effort of the American people I think 
1 percent of our budget would not be an excessive amount for this 
important area. 

Mr. Carnanan. Mr. LeCompte. 

Mr. LeComprr. Thank you, Mr. Chairman, and Dr. Squires. 

You have spoken well and at some length so I am not going to detain 
you much longer. The technical assistance that has been referred to— 
I guess we all endorse it. You also approve of any encouragement 
that we can give to private investment. 

Dr. Seutres. Oh, yes, emphatically. 

Mr. LeCompre. To extend point 4 aid to backward countries. 

Dr. Squires. I do, indeed. 

Mr. LeCompte. The more of that we can get done, the less it will 
be necessary for the Federal Government to do. 

Dr. Squires. Oh, yes. 

Mr. LeCompre. So you do embrace that thought and that 
philosophy. 

Dr. Squires. I am glad you brought that up, Mr. LeCompte. I 
feel emphatically the truth of what you said, that the more private 
effort there can be, perhaps the less public effort. 

Mr. LeComrere. I won’t take any more of your time, but I thank 
you and I am glad you do endorse that. 

Dr. Squmes. Yes, I do. Mr. Chairman, I thank you for your 
courtesies. 

Mr. Carnauan. Would you care to comment on the division of 
our foreign aid between loans and grants ? 

Dr. Squtres. I am not aware, Mr. Carnahan, as to what the pro- 
portion is now. Could you enlighten me as to what the present 
practices are / 

Mr. Carnanan. I would say that more of it is going into grants 
than loans at the present time. 

Dr. Squtres. Well, I would think, of course, ideally we would 
hope to get some of this back, but practic ally I am afraid a lot of it 

annot be taken back. I was talking last summer with one of our 
distinguished American physicians who had gone to Thailand as an 
expert of medicine and it seems to me that that sort of thing is an 
excellent example of a grant. I suppose the Government had to pay 
this gentleman’s salary. and expenses while he was in Thailand al- 
though again I don’t know the details. Basically, I think, we should 
assume that most of this is a grant, although, if we can get loans 
repaid, I am for that, too. 

Mr. Carnanuan. In the underdeveloped countries, of course, the 
country most in need of our help would be in the least position to 
repay. 

Dr. Squires. Precisely, so; yes. 

Mr. Carnauan. Are there further questions? 

Mr. LeComrre. Well, I was going to say, you do know, Dr. Squires, 
that in the realm of loans sometimes the loans are repayable in coun- 
terpart money and not in American dollars. 

Dr. Squires. Yes; I am aware of that. 
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Mr. LeComrre. And sometimes there isn’t so much difference be- 
tween grants and loans. 

Dr. Squires. Yes; I am aware of that. 

Mr. Carnanan. What is your reaction to taking payment in local 
currencies ¢ 

Dr. Squirns. It seems to.me.that is a very practical way to do it, 
if there is some way our country can utilize these local currencies. I 
assume there are ways in which our country could benefit by them. 

Mr. CarnaHwAN. Thank you. 

Dr. Squires. Thank you. 

Mr. CarnaHAn. We would like as our next witness to have Senator 
Ferguson if he is in the room, please. 

We are delighted to have you. Will you give us a brief statement 
of background for the record ? 


STATEMENT OF HON. ERALSEY C. FERGUSON, PRESIDENT, SENATE 
CHAMBER, STATE OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 


Mr. Feracuson. My name is E. C. Ferguson. I have lived in New 
Hampshire for the last 34 years and think that during that period 
I have absorbed some of the philosophy of the people of New Hamp- 
shire for whom I have the highest respect. They started right off 
and elected me to public office on the school board and the board of 
selectmen, which are two of the most difficult positions they can give 
one. I must have passed the test because from there on I went on 
to be their representative in general court in Concord and presently 
am a senator there. 

For a year I might say as background, I was a teacher in India, 
in Madura, India. Mr. Chairman, and members, I am going to try 
as well as I can to express to you as I see it, the way the present man 
on the milking stool at 5 o’clock in the morning and the small- 
business man, and the shopworker, who make up most of my con- 
stituents in the New Hampshire 14th District, feel about this matter 
of foreign aid. 

I shall try not to put words or thoughts of mine into their mouths. 
When I express my own thoughts I will try to explain them. 

First: of all, these people who come from the small towns and live 
in the small towns of New Hampshire have a tremendous amount of 
independence in thought and action and courage and initiative, and 
as this farmer is listening to his radio while stripping his cows, he 
hears of disorders in India and Asia and ( ‘ambodia, Argentina, what 
have you, all over the world. He has come to realize that what hap- 
pens there affects him, although he may not see the impact but he has 
a sense that just as in my own town of Pittsfield when a farmer loses 
his home and barn by fire, or a shop goes out of business in a neighbor- 
ing town, it affects him. We are all neighbors in New Hampshire 
and I think the realization—I know the realization—is growing on 
his part that we are neighbors of the entire world. 

Now, he i cortainly | in favor of our taking part in world affairs, and 
[ believe that with some qualifications he is in favor of the United 
Nations. The only qualification that he has and I have is that they 
are a bunch of foreigners for the most part with perhaps not the same 
goals and ideals that he has. Perh: aps they have not faced the prob- 
lems of life as he has. He is willing to help his neighbor by taking 
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his shirt off his back, but when it comes to trading with his neighbor, 
the neighbor has to be very careful that he doesn’t lose his own shirt. 
He would like to feel, particularly as far as the representatives of the 
English-speaking world are concerned—and he has confidence that 
that is so—he would like to feel that they will adhere to pretty high 
principles in their dealings with foreign countries. 

A dollar means a lot to these people within my district, whom I 
have come to know fairly well. They shudder when you mention the 
large amounts of money which are Race appropriated by the Con- 
gress for foreign aid, but they shudder not so much at the amounts, 
although most of their time is taken up in the struggle for existence, 
how to keep ahead of the sheriff. They question the way in which the 
money is going to be handled, and it doesn’t do our Nation any good 
or the United Nations any good when reports appear in the news- 
papers that we are throwing 1 money down the ratholes. They would 
like to be sure that that money is administered the way he himself 
would handle his relations in his own domestic affairs, because they 
are, in effect, foreign affairs. 

When we loan money to one another, we know that we run a very 
great risk of making an enemy. When we hand out “free gratis” 
money to a neighbor we know that we run an even greater danger 
of making an enemy, and he would like to be sure that when we do 
dispose of our money, whether by aid in grants or free gifts or loans, 
that we do it in such a manner that we gain the respect of those to 
whom we have loaned or given money, which is a very difficult thing 
to do; and he realizes that and he knows, too, that mistakes are al- 
ways going to be made whenever human beings have anything to 
accomplish. 

But by and large he has confidence in his Congress, as I believe 
he has confidence in his own State legislature to use their ow n best 
judgment to accomplish these things so that we will not gain the 
enmity of the world. Personally, T have seen the seeds of disorder 
and distrust being sown 40 years ago when I was in India, when they 
started at the bottom and taught children trades and arts, and when 
they got further on in their schooling there was no place in industry 
for them. It is absolutely foolish for us to put our money into educa- 
tion projects if at the same time we don’t give them economic assist- 
ance which will provide jobs for those people who, when educated, 
will have a place in which to work. 

As far as military assistance is concerned, they know—and I think 
it was Mr. LeCompte, the gentleman from Iowa, who last night spoke 
about the fire department—they know fires must be put out, and the 
amount of money is so astronomical that it means nothing to them. 
This $3.9 billion or whatever it is, that is beyond their comprehe nsion: 
they leave that to the Congress, but they don’t like entering into 
agreements with foreign countries such as I understand we did with 
an airport in England, from which airport no planes of ours can take 
off without permission of Her Majesty’s Sane 

Whether that is true in other countries I do not know, but we 
should use the same good judgment in making arrangements with 
foreign countries for the oce upation of their fields as we do when we 
make arrangements with the State of New Hampshire to establish 
Newington Air Base. It is a matter of good common sense. There 
is some question in their minds, gentlemen, about whether or not, and 
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I don’t want to be misunderstood when I use the term “long hairs,” 
whether or not the people who are executing these programs are not 
more idealistic than practical, because our money comes too hard to 
be thrown away on idealistic projects. They want to see some chance 
for success. 

Their ancestors took calculated risks, we all know, when they 
fought.a revolution, and also.when they put their money into Union 
Pacific and Anaconda Copper Co., and they are willing to do it again, 
but when they take a calculated risk they want at least even odds that 
they are going to see results in what is accomplished with their 
money. 

That, gentlemen, is about the purport of my coming here. This is 
the first time I have attempted to represent my district in a problem 
that most of them have little time to think about, but when they do 
think about it, they think that it should be administered with the same 
common sense, with the same prudence, that they themselves manage 
their foreign affairs, which is their relationship with their neighbors 
and with their neighboring States. We continually make compacts 
with them. We have got to live with them, and to reiterate, they 
know that this is only one earth, one world, and what affects the peo- 
ple of Pakistan eventually will affect them, although it is hard to see. 
They are not too articulate in expressing their opinions, but as I 
have talked with them, they want our Congress to act as nearly as pos- 
sible in the way they themselves would act, being darned sure of the 
people that represent us; darned sure of the principles, background, 
and philosophy of the people that are going to have charge of the 
loaning and distribution of this money; darned sure that the. military 
has their feet on the gound; and very sure that before we attempt 
to raise their standard of living we at the same time—not necessarily 
before, but at the same time—we increase the economic conditions in 
the country so that there will not be left there a large quantity of edu- 
cated men and women with nowhere to turn, who are the most apt to 
succumb to the blandishments of Soviet Russia, as I understand it. 

We have seen that happen in India. It is not communistic, but it 
wouldn’t take too much to turn it to communism, largely because they 
have educated more people than they have positions in which to use 
them, jobs that call for their full capabilities. 

Thank you very much for this opportunity to express my thoughts, 
and I think the thoughts of the man on the street, or at least of the 
man in my district. 

Mr. CarnaHan. Thank you, Senator, for your appearance, and I am 
sure that my colleagues join me in appreciation of your position. We 
would like to believe and to know that programs with our foreign 
friends are really practical and that they will contribute to the relief 
of tensions, rather than a program that is going to add to tensions, 
as you have pointed out, educating a group where there is no place for 
them to fit into a situation. 

You feel, then, there should be a very careful balance given to our 
foreign-aid programs to see that we are not contributing, of course, to 
further tensions. If we take one isolated program, for instance, which 
might be good in itself, unless the things that have to go with it also 
come along, we may not be doing any good. 

Mr. Frerevson. You are throwing your money away; you probably 
are. One other thought I had in mind, gentlemen, if I may go on for 
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a moment. The words that are put into the mouths of the man on the 
street by leaders of various organizations may not always be the way 
he thinks. You have doubtless experienced that yourself, and I have 
had that spoken of to me many times, and, so far as I could, I wanted 
to let you know how the man on the milking stool really thinks about 
these problems. And Iran, Iraq, Nepal, and Cambodia are names to 
him, but the problem is the same; fundamentally people react the 
same way all over the world, and he doesn’t want to use his money 
foolishly and make enemies rather than friends. A little stronger 
position taken perhaps before we are willing to give our money w ould 
bring us better results and in the long run greater respect. 

Uncle Sam is known as the man with the open pocketbook, with 
money that was acquired by darned hard work by the people of this 
country, and it should not be disbursed, broadcast throughout. the 
world, without due consideration being given to the returns received 
from it. 

Mr. Carnanan. Senator, I love what you say. I spent a lot of 
time myself on the milking stool. 

Mr. Feravson. I operated a farm for only 7 years, and didn’t have 
to do it every morning myself, but I know that there is no greater 
opportunity to think than is afforded at that particular hour. 

Mr. CARNAHAN. I grew up on a farm and, of course, I didn’t spend 
time on the milking stool if I could get out of it, but I didn’t get out 
of it a lot of the time. 

Mr. Merrow. 

Mr. Merrow. Yes, Mr. Chairman. I think I can join my friends 
here, because I can milk, also. I didn’t spend any more time at it 
than Thadto. Mr. Chairman, Mr. Ferguson has a very high position 
in our State. He is president of the State Senate and he has been 
speaking for many of my constituents who live in this First District. 
I am certainly glad that the president of the Senate took the time to 
come here this morning and make this statement for the subcommittee. 
I find myself in complete accord with what he has said. 

I feel that we should be exceedingly careful, and if I may, Senator 
Ferguson, is it fair to conclude that your constituents—and I think 
this it true of the constituenc y I represent—are favorable to the prin- 
ciple of foreign assistance, provided we get the return, the proper 
return on every dollar, and prov ided it helps the security of the United 
States; is this a fair statement? 

Mr. Frereuson. Well, what else are we going todo? We have got to. 
We can’t become an isolated island here and become prosperous. A 
5-percent reduction in our exports, I understand, will put this country 
on the blink. We have to raise the level, and I don’t speak derogator- 
ily of the other nations in the world, because some of them can teach us 
many things, but as far as their standard of living is concerned, and 
their income, we have got to create markets for our merchandise. 

Mr. Merrow. Well, T have said this in part in some public speeches 
to my good friends in New Hampshire, and, of course, my colleagues 
are well able to speak for themselves, but when we are considering the 
problem of foreign aid, it first comes before this committee for author- 
ization. We are trying to get information at the present time. 

The large bill will come “before our committee some weeks away. 
Tt will be ‘carefully scrutinized day after day, and then it has to be 
acted upon by the House of Representatives. Then in the Senate, it 
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goes through the same process, and this is not the entire story, because 
an author ization doesn’t mean an appropriation. 

Then it goes to the Appropriations Committee. They may appro- 
priate up to the authorization or they may cut it, as they see fit. From 
this point the same process which I have described is repeated on the 
appropriation bill again, with the added fact that if there is disagree- 
ment between the Houses, there must be a conference on the measure. 
So I can assure you, and assure my constituents and all, of the people of 
the State, that this authorization and appropriation will have the 
most careful scrutiny in the Congress, and every effort will be made 
to achieve the results, Senator, that you have been speaking about, so 
that the money which is spent will be spent effectively. But Il am very 
glad to hear you make a statement on the general principle, because 

[ have been feeling that the aid bill should not be drastically cut, or 
certainly not eliminated, for this would affect our security. 

Mr. Frrcuson. Well, there are many places that can be cut in our 
own budget for our own country that should be cut in order not to 
cut the foreign- aid program; and that I think is what our people 
would like to see. They are getting a little sick and tired of bureauc- 

racy and its growth. Whether under Republicans or Democratic 
administrations, it makes no difference. 

We have a little gimmick we use in Concord; that when appropria- 
tions bills come along, we sometimes amend them and write statutes 
specifically stating how the money shall be spent. I don’t know 
whether that could be extended to Congress or not, but we find it 
very handy, and, of course, it raises a lot of squeals when we do it. 
But to be darned sure that the money is used as we think it should be 
used, we find it necessary sometimes to stipulate as to how it should 
be used, and I think that is one thing that the man on the street in 
New Hampshire here would like to see done—a little more caution, a 
little more mandate from the Congress as to what and how it shall 
be distributed and by whom. 

Mr. Morrow. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Carnanan. Senator, do you believe that in our years of ex- 
perience in foreign aid we have learned anything? Are we getting 
nearer to the type of foreign-aid program that we should have, or 
are we doing a worse job? 

Mr. Ferauson. Well, we darned near better be improving or we 
had better quit. There is no way to go but up, because we have 
certainly made mistakes enough in the past, in my opinion. 

Mr. Carnanan. And if we do not have the correct foreign-aid pro- 
gram, we are going to have to find it? 

Mr. Frereuson. That is right. 

Mr. Carnanan. Mr. LeCompte. 

Mr. LeComrere. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. Thank you, Senator 
Ferguson, or maybe they address you Mr. President ? 

Mr. Fercuson. No—“Fergie.” 

Mr. LeCompre. Personally I feel that this committee is flattered be- 
yond words that you have taken the time to come here and give us 
the benefit of your e xperienc e and your thinking. 

Mr. Fereuson. I can’t vote for you. 

Mr. LeCompre. I am sure you realize that members of this com- 
mittee came here without any hope of reward or desire for political 
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benefits. We came here to serve our country and favor this com- 
munity. 

Mr. Carnawan. His compliment must be genuine. 

Mr. LeComprr. Thank you so much. I was going to ask you or 
comment on your statement that the money that is judiciously and 
wisely spent for foreign aid can be very helpful, but money that is 
wasted can be worse than if it hadn’t been appropriated, and you 
would agree with me that the time has arrived when the Congress 
can very well tell the State Department and the International Co- 
operation Administration that they had better get something like 
value for the dollars we spend, because the people are not going to 
be satisfied forever unless the dollars are well spent and some results 
produced. 

Mr. Fereuson. As Senator Kerr would say, the Congressman, in 
my opinion, is eminently right. 

Mr. LeComrere. Thank you. 

Mr. Carnanan. Is there any questioning or further comment ? 

Thank you, Senator. We would like to call as our next witness 
Mr. Charles B. Kinney. Is Mr. Kinney here? 

Will you give us the usual statement of background for the record? 


STATEMENT OF DR. CHARLES B. KINNEY, PLYMOUTH TEACHERS 
COLLEGE, PLYMOUTH, N. H. 


Dr. Kinney. Thank you, Mr. Chairman, and members of the com- 
mittee. I am Dr. Charles B. Kinney, the dean of instruction at 
Plymouth Teachers College, Plymouth, N. H. 

In comparison with these other pa I am relatively new in the 
State, having been here only 7 years. I do not speak for the college, 
I speak essentially for myself and for the beliefs that I have devel- 
oped in the past 20 years. I should like to say that it is not the pur- 

ose of this speaker to support or oppose any particular piece of 
Fasditetioni before the House Committee on Foreign Affairs. Rather, 
it is to request the members of the committee to review some basic 
principles of the Nation’s foreign relations as it reviews military 
assistance, foreign aid in gene! ral, ; and the implementing of the Kisen- 
hower doctrine. 

sasic principles which seem vitally important are: 

1. Every nation is interested primarily in its own security. 

2. Within each nation, the ridin elite or party in power strives 
to perpetuate itself. 

3. Economic support, or general military support, of a totalitarian 
state tends to support a totalitarian elite whose primary aim is to 
perpetuate itself. 

4. United States economic aid should not be given to any state which 
does not have within it some basic elements of democracy or at least 
the promise of them. Some of these elements are: 

(a) A broad electorate. 

(6) Reasonably free elections. 

(c) Relatively free press. 

(d) Existence of an active dissenting opposition. 
(e) Freedom of people to travel. 

By supporting the above principles the United States is more likely 
to support its own security, because it will not be pouring money into 
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the strengthening of fascism or of totalitarian communism. On the 
other hand, by standing upon principle, the United States will show 
by its actions that it believes in and supports the ideas of democracy. 

And it is my belief that these principles will eventually seep into 
totalitarian lands and perhaps lead to the questioning of those in 
power. 

In terms of the above principles, the United States should not pour 
forth its wealth into loans, gifts, or military aid to the Communist 
regimes of Poland, Hungary, Rumania, or Yugoslavia, even if for a 
moment they appear to be differing from the Soviet Union. We can’t 
buy their support. All we do is to strengthen Communist rulers in 
their ruthless pursuit of personal power. Of course, it is to their in- 
terest to accept some of this aid; this does not mean they will support 
American causes in the United Nations or in the troubled areas of the 
world. Surely our experience with Tito should illustrate this. 

In like manner I question general economic or military aid to states 
such as Fascist Spain or Fascist Egypt. Democratic opposition to 
Franco and Nasser are not helped by American aid, either to Spanish 
or Egyptian fascism. It is questionable that any great security is 
coming to us by the millions that we have poured into Spain and into 
Fascist Egypt. It is questionable that we can hope for much real 
support from any government led by Nasser, who has wiped out the 
public rostrum, the free press, and other agencies which might mod- 
erate his dictatorial rule. 

Before the Congress throws too much money into the Eisenhower 
doctrine, it should look closely to the political regimes which will 
receive it. Surely this committee must recognize some of the basic 
err les in the United States path toward sec urity : 

The United States represents western imperialism to many Arab 
peoples 

The United States appears to be making the Middle East the 
frontline of its personal battle against the Soviet Union. 

The U.S. 5. R. is posing as the enemy of imperialism. 

4. United States military aid may be used to support regimes which 
are infiltrated by communism and American aid may be used against 
us. 

Therefore, my proposition is this: United States aid should take 
- following directions: 

Military aid should be limited to states which are democratic or 
are show! ing positive evidence of moving in democratic directions. 

2. General economic aid should be limited to those governments 
which are democratic or show evidence of moving in that direction. 
Aid should be stopped abruptly if the power to " dissent disappears 
from a nation. 

3. Limited economic aid of certain types should be extended to all 
backward nations of the world. Such aid should be clearly publi- 
cized by those countries receiving it and might include the following 
purposes : 


(a) Aid to develop elementary and secondary schools. 

(6) Aid for development of basic agriculture (for individuals 
or small communities). 

(c) Aid to wipe out disease or to improve basic health. 
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The chief characteristic of this aid is that it should be clearly aimed 
at helping the masses of people to learn to help themselves. Such 
aid, in the opinion of this speaker, will demonstrate to the people of 
the world the burning interest of Americans in the common man— 
everywher ill in the long run do more to 
strengthen the security of the United States than any jet planes which 
might be sent to a Mideastern country. 

I thank you, Mr. Chairman, and members of the subcommittee. 

Mr. Carnauan. We appreciate your giving us your time, and you 
have given us a very concise and well- prepared statement. I am 
wondering if you would elaborate just a little further on what you 
feel our reactions should be to Nasser and the Government of E gypt. 

Dr. Kinney. I am not suggesting in this that I would eliminate 
all aid to the country because basic economic aid should be open to 
any nation which would allow its people to voice their opinions. I 
think we would hold this out to a government of Nasser, if we would 
see his government giving the people a chance to speak for themselves, 
or if our American ‘ambassador to Egypt could see evidence of a free 
press appearing so that the Egyptian ‘people might speak their voices 
to their leaders in government, but I think such evidence should essen- 
tially be to help individuals in the manner I originally outlined. So I 
am not saying no aid at all, but basic agricultural aid or for the im- 
provement of health. 

Mr. Carnauan. You do feel, then, that Egypt would qualify for 
some aid under the criteria that you gave us? 

Dr. Kinney. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Carnanan. You suggest that military aid should be limited 
to states which are democratic or showi ing positive evidence of moving 
in democratic directions, and you gave ‘practically the same criteria 
for economic aid ? 

Dr. Kinney. Yes, sir, that is correct. 

Mr. CARNAHAN. We, of course, must deal with peoples throughout 
the world as they are. Now, is it your intention to say that we 
should require them to reach a certain point or make a certain score 
on the scorecard before we extend to them assistance ? 

Dr. Kinney. I think that is a matter which has to be determined 
by the men in the field or the members of the congressional com- 
mittee. There is no particular scorecard. I think one thing we can 
discover. If our State Department officials or other agencies which 
are sent by the Congress, are able to travel freely in some of these 
countries, to observe how this money is to be spent, to see that it is 
being put in certain directions, then it might meet the criteria I have 
set up. One of the impressions that I have is that much of the 
money we are throwing into certain mideastern countries is going more 
to help a few at the top, perhaps to industrialists, perhaps to a par- 
ticular family, a royal elite, as is the case in 1 or 2 countries, and 
not much of this 1s actually helping the security of the United 
States. 

Mr. Carnanan. I appreciate in your statement the third of your 
basic principles, that the economic support of a totalitarian state 
tends to support a totalitarian elite whose primary aim is to per- 
petuate itself, but that is a difficult problem that we are faced with. 
Just what are we going to do? 
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Dr. Kinney. Well, that is the decision of the Congress. I don’t 
think we have gained very much in recent years by whatever aid we 
have tossed into Yugoslavia. I realize a premise you set up earlier 
was one of trying to have one Communist regime oppose another. I 
don’t see that it helps our security too much because these regimes 
must oppose each other anyway. 

Mr. CarnaHAn. Do you believe that there are basic conflicts -pos- 
sible between Communist or totalitarian regimes ? 

Dr. Kinney. I think there has been and will be. After all, Tito 
is trying to emulate Stalin and he sees himself a dictator in the same 
way, and I can’t see one dictator giving too much to another dicta- 
tor, and it is to his advantage to take what he can from us, not for 
our purposes, but to strengthen his own position. 

Mr. CarnaHAn. I am sure that we all agree with you that any 
aid that is extended to any country should tend to create an interna- 
tional atmosphere in which free peoples can live. Do you believe 
that we can be at all effective in encouraging deflections from the 
monolithic concept of international communism ? 

Dr. Kinney. It is dubious unless we get directly to the people at 
the lowest levels and not dealing through their governments at the 
top. Now, I don’t know the answer to this, as of course, no one can, 
but I do think if there is evidence that our economic aid is going to 
the States on the fringes, economic aid which is intended to help 
individuals and not necessarily used as a security effort against Rus- 
sia or Yugoslavia or Rumania or Poland, that people will recognize 
that our position is not an imperialist one. 

Mr. Carnanuan. I think many of us feel that aid should be people- 
to-people, as much as possible; that, of course, when you are dealing 
with a dictatorship, it 1s very difficult to reach the people. 

Dr. Kinney. And that is a reason why I would hesitate to give 
any aid unless there could be some sort of inspection or observation 
of the direction in which it is going. I don’t mean controlling its 
spending, but to see that it does get to the people and that they 
recognize the source. 

Mr. Carnawan. Then a country that is truly Communist domi- 
nated is just about a loss, as far as we are concerned ? 

Dr. Kinney. That is correct, unless we influence them by what we 
are doing on the borders to countries which are equally backward in 
some respects, and this influence will seep in. 

Mr. Carnauan. What do you think of the activities of the Voice of 
America ? 

Dr. Kinney. I would say sometimes the Voice of America has not 
been very understanding of what the average person is thinking. It 
has in some respects tended to set its program too high, and I think has 
not influenced the masses as much as it should. On the other hand, I 
think the premise of the program is correct, flooding the propaganda 
of our Nation as to the way people live and act and work together. 

Mr. CarnanwAn. Do you feel that popular uprisings have any 
chance of success in a Communist-dominated country ? 

Dr. Kinney. I think the situation in Hungary demonstrates that 
this is possible. Hungary would probably be free today if it had 
not been for the aggression from Russia. 
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Mr. Carnanan. Would you care to comment on our responsibility 
to the Hungarian attempt at revolt? If you don’t want to, that is all 

right. 

‘Dr. Krxney. Fr ankly, I don’t know how much more we could have 
done without getting ourselves involved in a world w ar, for which we 
are not ready. As to the particulars, not being on the scene, I would 
not want to suggest precisely what we could do. 

Mr. CarnawAn. Thank you so much Mr. Merrow. 

Mr. Merrow. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Dean Kinney, we appreciate your statement and the clear way in 
which you have presented your views. You have on page 2 raised 
a question in reference to the Eisenhower doctrine. Do you feel 
that the clarification of our policy in the Eisenhower doctrine, in 
reference to what we are prepared to do if there is overt aggression by 
a nation controlled by international communism, is a correct position 

I just wanted to get your reaction, in reference to that policy. 

Dr. Kiyney. The Eisenhower doctrine is a little bit shaky in some 
respects because it suggests opposition to overt or outside aggression, 
but as I read it, it is not particularly clear as to what happens if there 
are internal Communist uprisings in a country such as Syria. Gen- 
erally I think the position is correct, however, that the United States 
is opposed to Communist aggression, that this country will stand 
against it. The idea of not having a big stick and not being ready to 
wield it, it seems to me, does not meet the situation of the 1950’s or 
1960's. We have to be ready to act. 

On the other hand, as I gather the way the Eisenhower doctrine 

may be carried out, I am a little suspicious of our throwing planes 
and tanks into this area for regimes which are very shaky. I would 

rather keep the military mater ials within our own hands. 

Mr. Merrow. But you would agree as a warning to the Soviet 
Union to keep out of the Middle East, that the doctrine is valuable? 

Dr. Kinney. I think that is the most important part of the doctrine. 

Mr. Merrow. Just one thing more. There is no country, in my 
opinion, that is any more opposed to international communism than 
Spain, and yet you seem to question our assistance in Spain. We 
have bases that are valuable there, and so on. 

Dr. Kinney. Sir, we may have bases that are valuable. I cer- 
tainly don’t know the facts. I know we have bases there. I feel a 
little bit about Fascist Spain in the same way that I felt about some 
of our aid to Russia during World War II. Fascist Spain is look- 
ing out for Fascist Spain first. I think our military interests would 
be served just as well by a ring of airfields in the European con- 
tinent north of Spain, in Italy “and north Africa, in Cyprus, and 
similar areas, and Fascist Spain should be and could be bypassed. 
I see nothing helpful to the future of the United States by helping 
Franco. 

Mr. Merrow. But don’t you agree that Spain is as much opposed 
to international communism as any country in the world perhaps? 

Dr. Kinney. I suspect that it is, because Communist totalitari- 
anism is a threat to its own type of totalitarianism. 

Mr. Merrow. Being opposed as Spain is, and the fact that we have 
bases there, it would seem that Spain would be valuab fi s. us. But 
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ou have stated your position, and I just wanted to pursue that a 
little further. 

Dr. Kinney. I could be way off, as you know. It seems to me that 
in the long run we have to support the idea of democracy, and we 
are not doing it by supporting Mr. Franco. 

Mr. Merrow. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Carnanan. Mr, LeCompte. 

Mr. LeCompte. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Dean Kinney, I can see that you have reached some very definite 
conclusions and that you are not afraid to express them, either. I 
commend you for it. I was going to ask you and just pursue a little 
further Mr. Merrow’s questions, how do you differentiate the Eisen- 
hower doctrine or the Eisenhower foreign policy, from the Truman 
or the Roosevelt foreign policy ? 

Dr. Kinney. Well, as I teach my Government classes, I say the 
Eisenhower doctrine is the natural development out of the Truman 
doctrine. 

Mr. LeCompre. One is an outgrowth of the other ? 

Dr. Kinney. Yes. 

Mr. LeCompre. And both are an outgrowth of the Roosevelt lend- 
lease and UNRRA and Marshall plan ? 

Dr. Kinney. That is a broad generalization. I am not sure that I 
follow it in a brief statement. “But in both cases, or in the three 
cases, there is the common element of opposition to communism of the 
Russian type, and the effort to furnish economic aid to needy coun- 
tries. 

Mr. LeCompre. Well, that element has been in all three adminis- 
trations, aid to needy nations, with the ultimate objective of build- 
ing up friendship for this country. 

Dr. Kinney. Ves, our basic objective in all three has been our own 
secur ity. 

Mr. LeCompte. Well, now, pursuing that thought a little further, 
you don’t think that Spain qualifies for aid either military or ec o- 
nomic ¢ 

Dr. Kinney. In the long run I question that that helps our security. 
In the short run—in other words, there might be an immediate emer- 
gency where it is useful, and I don’t think any criterion or any prin- 
ciple is ever absolute. You people may be in a position to know more 
about the danger in the European situation and Spain may furnish 
that immediate need. 

Mr. LeCompre. Well, we do have valuable bases in Spain. You 
think Spain would not help us unless it would very selfishly be to 
Franco’s advantage ? 

Dr. Kinney. That is right. 

Mr. LeComrrer. Well, you don’t think the people of Spain could 
put down the Franco regime if they desired, do you? 

Dr. Kinney. Not as long as we are going to pour millions into 
strengthening it. 

Mr. LeCompre. Of course, I wasn’t conscious of that. I don’t want 
to start debate with you, but I wasn’t conscious of it. I was thinking 
that the money we put in is for bases which we control. There are 
1 or 2 more questions. What is the characteristic in your mind, and I 
might preface it by saying my idea of a free nation is one that has 
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representative government. Would that definition satisfy you for 
foreign aid? 

Dr. Kinney. Generally I think it would. I have tried to spell it 
out here as to some of the characteristics. 

Mr. LeComrre. Well, there is no such thing as a pure democracy. 
That won’t work. We can’t all assemble in this hall in New Hamp- 
shire. 

Dr. Kinney. That is right. 

Mr. LeCompte. So representative government is the best answer I 
can find. 

Dr. Kinney. Yes, I think you are right, sir. 

Mr. LeComere. True representative government would qualify a 
nation for economic or military aid and, of course, the strategic posi- 
tion of that nation with respect to the Far East or the Kremlin satel- 
lites would have something to do with it? 

Dr. Kinney. Yes, it makes a big difference. 

Mr. LeCompte. Thank youso much. I think you made a fine state- 
ment. 

Mr. Carnanan. And you do say an evidence of a movement in the 
direction of democracy would qualify them? 

Dr. Kinney. Yes, because some of these countries are so far away 
from-it that even the opening up of the press would be a first step, 
or the opening up of a country to travel might be another step. 

Mr. Carnanan. And, of course, you perhaps feel that the develop- 
ment of democratic processes is going to be very slow? 

Dr. Kinney. It may take a hundred years. 

Mr. CarRnaHANn. It took us quite some time. Do you or do you not 
feel that those who speak or act for international communism work 
consistently to create and expand division between members of the 
free world? 

Dr. Kinney. I think they are trying to do it all of the time. 

Mr. Carnauan. Would you consider it as one of their major objec- 
tives? 

Dr. Kinney. Yes, and that is why in many of their meetings they 
have attempted to divide the United States from Britain and France, 
or the United States from—well, any other country you can name. 

Mr. CarnanAn. Then aren’t we going to weaken our position if 
we do not work at the same task of creating division and misunder- 
standing and distrust among the members of the Communist world? 

Dr. Kinney. Yes, I think there are ways of doing it and doing it 
within this framework of using the agency which we use for specific 
directions. 

Mr. Carnauan. Are there further questions, or do you have further 
comment ? 

Dr. Kinney. No; only this: I appreciate the opportunity to come 
here and I have brought with me the members of the government class 
of Plymouth Te: achers College, so that they could see a congressional] 
subcommittee in action, and I think you are doing an excellent job 
for us. 

Mr. Carnauan. We are glad you brought them with you. Would 
your students stand so we might see who they are ? 

We would like to call as our next witness Mr. Edward J. Gallagher. 
Is Mr. Gallagher in the audience, please ? 

Will you give us the usual background statement, please? 
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STATEMENT OF EDWARD J. GALLAGHER, PUBLISHER, LACONIA 
EVENING CITIZEN, LACONIA, N. H. 


Mr. Gatiacuer. Mr. Chairman, my name is Edward J. Gallagher. 
I am the publisher of the Laconia Evening Citizen, president of the 
Laconia Federal Savings & Loan Association, and I served two terms 
as mayor of Laconia. 

Mr. Carnanan. Before we proceed with the witness, I want to 
present our other colleagues who have arrived. We have Congress- 
man Fountain, of North Carolina. We have Congressman Fascell, 
of Florida; Congressman Coffin, of Maine, and Congressman Morano, 
of Connecticut. 

We are delighted that our colleagues have joined us. We will 
proceed now. 

Mr. Gallagher, would you back up and start over again, and give 
us a brief background statement for the record ¢ 

Mr. Gatiacuer. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, my name is Edward 
J. Gallagher. I am publisher of the Laconia Evening Citizen, presi- 
dent of the Laconia Federal Savings & Loan Association, and I have 
served two terms as mayor of Laconia. I give to you this morning, Mr. 
Chairman, a copy of a statement that I am using in part, at least, as 
editorial in my newspaper today. 

Mr. CarnaHAn. Do you have enough copies for members of the 
committee ? 

Mr. Gautiacuer. I think I have. If you wish, Mr. Chairman, I 
will omit reading this statement and make a few references to it. I 
will do as you prefer. 

Mr. CarnaHan. How long would it take to read the statement ? 

Mr. GaLLaGuer. Just a very few minutes. 

Mr. Carnauan. Well, I think we would like to have you read the 
statement. 

Mr. Gauuiacuer. I have listened with great interest to what has 
been said here this morning and I also enjoyed hearing you three gen- 
tlemen who spoke last night. The chairman of your committee par- 
ticularly referred last night to the relatively small amount that is 
being paid by this country for foreign aid. I have touched on that 
a little in my statement. I think it 1s important to do that. 

Now, I have had to use as backing up my statement some extracts 
from the reports that were given by these foundations that have been 
mentioned this morning as supporting the statement that there also 
hasn’t been great waste in the distribution of funds, so I will read the 
statement, if you wish. 

Mr. Carnauan. If you will, please. 

Mr. Gatiacuer. As publisher of the Laconia Evening Citizen I am 
glad to stand up and be counted as in favor of increasing foreign aid. 
I question the advisability of reducing the $4,400 million appropri- 
ated for a foreign aid program, which President Eisenhower has re- 
quested for the next fiscal year. 

Today we have overproduction in a number of our industries, and 
with the rapid spread of automation there is new danger of consid- 
erable unemployment which could be relieved or avoided by finding 
new markets in other lands. I think there is no great hazard to our 
manufacturers from competition with imports from countries we as- 
sist. The amount and character of the imports can be controlled, as 
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was done in the arrangement last year with Japan to limit shipments 
of textiles to the U nited States. 

During the period 1948-55, the United States provided approxi- 

mately £43 billion of economic and military aid to numerous countries 
throughout the world. In recent years approximately one-half of 
foreign aid has been for military assistance, 5 percent for technical 
cooperation, and the remaining 4 to 5 percent for various other uses, 
including the President’s contingency fund. A report of a study by 
the National Pl: inning Association, printed in March of this year, 
says: 

The costs of the foreign aid programs seen in the perspective of the economy 
as a whole have been relatively small. Since 1948 the average share of our 
gross national product which has gone for foreign aid has been 1.7 percent. In 
1956 this share has dropped to around 1.1 percent. During this latter year, 
the United States per capita cost of foreign aid programs, after deducting re- 
payments from foreign countries, has been $23.07. Foreign aid, in 1956, ac- 
counted for 6.4 percent of the total United States Government expenditures. 

The foregoing is a quotation from a report to a Special Committee 
To Study the Foreign Aid Program of which Senator Bridges, as you 
know, is a member. 

The special committee has called in the services of a number of 
researchers. One group that has made a report to assist the com- 
mittee is the researc he center of the University of Chicago. Its re- 
port, dated March 1957, notes on page 56: 

The total size of American foreign economic aid is often exaggerated, largely 
because of a confusion between military and nonmilitary programs. Thus out 
of $4.6 billion spent on aid programs in the fiscal year 1956, $1.6 billion was 
spent on nonmilitary programs, of which not more than about $1 billion was 
aid that contributed to economic development. Of this, about $150 million 
Was spent directly on grants for development assistance, $170 million was spent 
on technical cooperation, $200 million on loans, and the rest in such forms as 
the use of surplus farm products and part of the defense support. 

Another group of recognized competence which made a report for 
the special Senate Committee To Study Foreign Aid is the American 
Enterprise Association, Inc. Dealing with certain misconceptions 
about private foreign investment, the association’s report note 

The contention is made that foreign investment is bad for the United States, 
in that it will eventually lead to an import balance which will depress American 
employment and activity. Actually, this view is a holdover from the thinking 
during the depression of the 1930’s and neglects the important fact that the 
United States is becoming increasingly a “have not” nation that needs ever- 
expanding raw-material imports. 

The latter statement reminds me of conditions that existed oe 
the time I became a newspaper publisher in 1910, at Concord, H. 
This was during oe administration of William Howard Taft, a I 
was a member of a party of newspaper people who spent about a 
month in Canada, especially in the prairie provinces, attending many 
meetings at which speec hes were delivered in wip port of President 
Taft’s campaign for a reciprocity treaty. That was a period when 
thousa nds of residents of Quebec came down to New England to work 
in mills. 

Dean Squires, who spoke here this morning, in a wonderful 4- 
volume history of New Hampshire that he published has a great deal 
about that migration, due to economic conditions in Canada, to New 
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Today, however, Canada is extremely prosperous. In the square 
through which our main street passes, a short distance from this 
building, i is a sign reading “Welcome, Canadians.” Throughout New 
Hampshire there are many similar greetings addressed to the thou- 
sands of Canadians who drive down here, in expensive cars, with 
their families, to spend vacation dollars which gladden the owners of 
motels, hotels, restaurants, and merchants who in any degree benefit 
from this State’s vast recreation industry. 

Canada had raw materials that this country sorely needed. 

As an example, I may mention the International Paper Co., which 
closed its mills in Franklin and Berlin, N. H., 30 years ago because 
of the distance to the forests that supply pulpwood. While our New 
Hampshire communities were sorry to lose the mills, they usually 
found other industries to replace them. 

Like other American companies that went into Canada for raw 
materials, the paper companies prospered and were able to return to 
this country to provide employment on a scale that no one foresaw 
a quarter of a century ago. A New Hampshire man, John H. Hin- 
man, was president of International Paper Co. for many years, and 
more recently chairman of the board. 'Today the major portion of 
the capital investment of what is now the largest paper company in 
the world is in the United States. Last year it (International Paper 
Co.) completed construction at Mobile, Ala., of the world’s largest 
mill devoted exclusively to the manufacture of paper, with 1,200 tons 
of daily production. A foreign investment at the time it was made 
was indeed a wise one in this instance. 

Today many friendly countries are no farther away in the matter 
of travel time than was Canada in President Taft’s administration. 

The late Frank Knox, of Manchester, N. H., who as a Republican, 
was called to serve in the Cabinet of President Franklin D. Roosevelt, 
delivered a number of addresses exhorting investors with venture 
capital in the United States to recognize the opportunities in South 
America which he described as the last frontier in the Western Hem- 
isphere. Some of the things he was urging were coming to pass in 
the Eastern Hemisphere today. 

The Center of International Studies at Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology should be included in the list of organizations requested to 
examine the foreign-aid program. The MIT inv estigators found the 
capacity of underdeveloped countries to absorb capital is so limited 
that relatively small amounts of capital would satisfy the need. 

[t was at Bretton Woods Conference in this State of New Hamp- 
shire, in July 1944, that the need of long-term development assistance, 
both private and governmental, for the underdeveloped areas was 
given its first great emphasis. 

President Truman in his inaugural address January 20, 1949, said: 

We must embark on a bold new program for making the benefits of our scien- 
tific advances and industrial progress available for the improvement and growth 
of the underdeveloped areas. More than half the people of the world are living 
in conditions approaching misery. Their food is inadequate. They are victims 
of disease. Their economic life is primitive and stagnant. Their poverty is a 
handicap, and a threat both to them and to more prosperous areas, * * * In co- 
operation with other nations we should foster capital investment in areas needing 
development. 

In the report made to the Senate committee by the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology research body no doubt you have found the 
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opinion expressed that more foreign aid would have been invaluable to 
our diplomats. The report said: 

Egypt is a case in point. If at the time of the Naguib revolt, or even during 
the early days of Nasser, America had made a serious offer to help Egypt tackle 
her internal economic problems on a meaningful scale, then it is at least con- 
ceivable that Egypt would by now be a model for the Middle East. 

The Associated Press on March 30 quoted Senator Henry M. Jack- 

son, of W ashington, a Democrat, as stating substantial cuts in Presi- 
dent Eisenhower’s foreign aid budget could be made only at the risk 
of United States security. 

And may I quote from the report to the Senate’s special committee 
by the Center for International Studies at Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology: 

There are two popular arguments which specifically relate United States do- 
mestic prosperity to an economic assistance program: One is that we cannot 
afford to do it; the other argument is that we cannot do without it. 

The first maintains that an aid program of the requisite dimensions would bank- 
rupt our economy and impose an impossible burden of public debt. It has been 
demonstrated, however, that an aid program of roughly $1.5 billion per year 
would raise per capita incomes in underdeveloped countries by 1 to 2 percent per 
year. This disbursement is well within feasible orders of magnitude. In 1949, 
for example, when our national product was less than three-quarters what it is 
now, we-allocated around $4 billion to European aid. The bankruptcy argument 
thus grossly underrates the productivity of the United States economy. 

Argument No. 2 brought the conclusion, as was to be expected, 
that this country would survive without a foreign aid program. 

As a newspaper publisher, I have some familiarity with national 
advertising programs. Earlier in my remarks I noted that foreign 
aid, in 1956, accounted for 5.4 percent of the total United States 
Government expenditures. This approximates what in the field of 
private business would be a company’s allocation for advertising and 
promotion. 

Giant corporations make money for their stockholders by continu- 
ous expenditures for advertising in the newspapers, magazines, radio, 
television, outdoor displays, et cetera. They keep everlastingly at it. 
In this period of crisis, the Federal Government has the task of 
promoting world peace. It requires heavy expenditures similar to 
the essential outlays of the operator of a private business. 

Last Sunday the Hearst newspapers carried a re port by their editor 
in chief, William Randolph Hearst, Jr., on his visit to Norway, Den- 
mark, and West Germany as a representative of the Senate Special 
Committee To Study Foreign Aid. To those who may have heard 
unfavorable criticism from time to time in regard to the effects of 
our program abroad, Mr. Hearst’s words should be reassuring. He 
says the program— 
has been successful in its objectives in those 8 countries economically, and the 
fact that all 3 countries are active, eager members of NATO provides the answer 
in the military realm. 

A distinguished New Hampshire man, Dr. Thorsten V. Kalijarvi, 
Assistant Secretary of State for Economic Affairs, said in a recent 
address : 

Our serene and rosy view of the future has been shaken, and perhaps this is 
a good thing, so long as we have our courage, our energy, and our principles. 


We know, now, that man must earn his progress the hard way—and by progress 
is meant developing the mind of man to cope wth the combination of physical 
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and human forces that could engulf him. This is both the challenge and the 
hazard of the world of nations. 

I think while you gentlemen of the Congress are here you will 
observe a great amount of interest in, and enthusiasm for, the United 
Nations. What is known as the U. N. Town Meeting of the World 
originated here, in the fertile brain of the late Roy Barnhill, of 
Alton. Delegates to the United Nations have come here to attend 
the U. N. town meetings held in Laconia, Franklin, Wolfeboro, and 
Bristol. Congressman Merrow will be pleased to give you detailed in- 
formation regarding them. Tractors and other agricultural equip- 
ment went from our Lakes Region Association to Latin America and 
to Indonesia. A model U.N. assembly is about to be held at Plymouth. 
Teachers College, according to annual custom, 

Last Monday evening I attended a dinner at Tilton School, with 
175 Rotary Club members present, when announcement was made 
that from 60 to 75 high-school students would be sent to Plymouth 
with all expenses paid for the assembly. You should understand that 
the teams of students return to their home communities and give a 
report of their participation in the model U. N. assembly to a series 
of local organizations, thus contacting a large number of citizens. 
While I was at the Tilton meeting I heard that one of our New Hamp- 
shire Rotary clubs has provided a library for a village in the Philip- 
pines. I could go on citing many other examples of interest that 
is shown in foreign affairs. It is not surprising that our Great Deci- 
sions study the past winter was an outstanding success. While people 
often say to me that they wish the United Nations could accomplish 
more than it does, they agree it is a necessary institution, and regret 
its limitations, 

My own feeling, as I hope I have indicated, is that this country 
would do well, from the standpoint of national security and economic 
progress, to increase the foreign aid program, and do nothing to tear 
down the U.N. 

Thank you. 

Mr. Carnawan. We thank you for this statement. Would you be 
available at 2 o’clock? It is now 12, and we should perhaps take the 
recess scheduled for the noon period. We will then have the oppor- 
tunity of visiting with you at 2 o’clock. 

Before we recess, I would like to present to you Sheldon Kaplan, the 
staff consultant who is with the committee. We appreciate your in- 
dulgence, and the committee will now stand in recess until 2 o’clock. 

(Whereupon, at 12 noon, the committee recessed until 2 p. m. the 
same day.) 

AFTERNOON SESSION 


The subcommittee reconvened at 2 p. m., in the Gardens Theater, 
Laconia, N. H., Hon. A. S. J. Carnahan, chairman of the subcommittee, 
presiding. 

Mr. CarnaHAn. The committee will come to order. When we re- 
cessed for lunch, Mr. Gallagher had just completed his sta’ement. 
We will continue with the pattern that we set this morning until per- 
haps about 5 o’clock, hearing as many witnesses as possible, giving 
the Congressmen a chance to question and visit with the witness. 

Then, if you care, we will extend the hearing for a half hour and 
will permit witnesses to make a statement, and we will ask them to 
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confine their remarks to 5 minutes. In that case, we can hear several 
of the witnesses who otherwise might not have a chance to make a per- 
sonal appearance. We regret that we do not have time to hear all 
of you and to have a chance to visit with you. 

We are going to reverse the order of questioning on the part of the 
members, and we are going to start the questioning from the other 
end of the table. 

So at this time, Mr. Coffin, do you have questions that you care to 
ask Mr. Gall: igher 7 ? 

Mr. Corrin. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. Mr. Gallagher, I want 
to say that I think your statement is a very thoughtful and effective 
one, and it shows a great deal of thinking and re: ding. 

I take it from your text that you feel that the foreign aid program 
should continue at a substantial Jevel ? 

Mr. Gauiacuer. I certainly do. 

Mr. Corrry. What is your opinion, if you have one, with regard to 
a continuing program that, when adopted, would be good for a period 
of years rather than would come before C ongress each year as it now 
must? Do you have any thoughts on that idea? 

Mr. GaLiacHer. Well, I easily could have incorporated in my state- 
ment some data on that. I don’t recall now which study it was, but 
there was one which was on the basis of 5 or 10 years, and I think the 
implication in most of them was that it would take a long time, several 
generations, to achieve the ultimate goal. 

Mr. Corrin. In your statement you cite the MIT people, saying that 
a program that would be a substantial one would still result 1 in raising 
per capita incomes in underdeveloped countries by 1 to 2 percent per 
year. You feel that that is about the maximum rate of progress in 
those countries that we could hope to attain ? 

Mr. GALLacueEr. I assume that is the meaning, and some of the wit- 
nesses this morning were touching on that, that you shouldn’t do so 
much for certain individuals that there was no means of livelihood for 
them from that point on. 

Mr. Corrtyn. One final question. You would feel that we should 
try to avoid unwisely spending money that cannot be absorbed by 
people in, we will say, a very primitive stage of their economic 
development ? 

Mr. Gatiacuer. My purpose in stressing that in my statement was 
to offset the feeling that so many people have that oceans of money is 
going into this pot when apparently that isn’t so in underdeveloped 

areas. 

Mr. Corrty. Or if it is so, that it need not be so in a wise program. 

Mr. GALLAGHER. Yes. 

Mr. Corrin. Thank you, and thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. CarnaHan. Mr. Morano. 

Mr. Morano. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. First of all, I am very 
happy to be here in Laconia, in this congressional district where I 
believe the district is represented by a very able, conscientious, honest, 
and hard-working Congressman, Chester Merrow. The people of this 
district can be very proud that they have such an able Representative. 
Now, Mr. Gallagher, you have made a very fine statement. I was sent 
a telegram by the editor of a newspaper in which he outlined the result 
ofa poll that his newspaper had taken, and while I don’t have a copy 
of the telegram here—it was sent to me in Washington—I do have 
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the paper and the headline is “Readers Object to Helping Reds 1,675 
to 17,” and I believe the telegram to me specifically mentioned that 
the poll referred to help to Tito. Now you are an editor of a news- 
paper here, I believe it is the Evening Citizen ? 

Mr. Gatiacuer. That is right. 

Mr. Morano. Have you any comment to make about this poll? 

Mr. Gatiacuer. Well, Congressman, I don’t know anything about 
the method of the survey that was conducted. I assume that the 
Union Leader printed a coupon, I rather think it did. I will say this, 
though. While that was going on, I had an editorial in which I in- 
vited the readers of my newspaper, which has something over 6,000 
daily circulation, to write me their views and I think I have two 
responses, so in this part of New Hampshire it certainly wasn’t a 
burning issue. 

Mr. Morano. Well, how far are you away from Manchester? 

Mr. GaLuacHer. Forty-seven miles. 

Mr. Morano, What is the circulation of the Manchester Union; do 
you know? 

Mr. GALLAGHER. I would say 50,000 a day. 

Mr. Morano. And your paper is—— 

Mr. Gatiacuer. A little over 6,000. 

Mr. Morano. Did you print a questionnaire ? 

Mr. Gatiacuer. No, but I had a front- -page request to people who 
were interested to write to the paper their views. 

Mr. Morano. How do you account for the large number of pro- 
— ite responses that he had as to the number that you had? 

Mr. Gatiacuer. Well, I know that he conducted his campaign for 
several days or maybe weeks. Mine was just a one-day editorial. 

Mr. Morano. Do you think that the result of his poll accurately 
reflects the opinions of this area ? 

Mr. Gatiacner. Well, it undoubtedly reflects the opinion of the 
people that he heard from, but that is a very small proportion of 
the half million people in the State. 

Mr. Morano. Do you know what the questionnaire was, what it 
said ? 

Mr. Gatxiacuer. I am sorry, I don’t, sir. 

Mr. Morano. All right, now, Mr. Gallagher, you have stated in 
your last paragraph that, as well as from the standpoint of economic 
progress and national security, you believe we should increase the 
foreign aid. The Congress has before it a proposal that we authorize 
the appropriation of $4,400 million for the next fiscal year. Would 
you care to state specifically whether or not you would like to increase 
that amount and if so, to what figure? 

Mr. Ganiacuer. Well, Mr. Congressman, I couldn’t give you a 
figure on that, but I would like to hand to you a speech that was de- 
livered last night at a meeting of the New England Council in Boston 
by Howard C. Peterson, president of the Fidelity Philadelphia Trust 
Co. and as spokesman for the Committee for Economic Development, 
and he says in very positive terms that it should be increased ? 

Mr. Morano. Does he say how much ? 

Mr, Gatiacuer. I am not sure that he does, but he makes the same 
point that I tried to make, that we aren’t spending a great deal. 

Mr. Morano. Well, how much would you like to spend? 
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Mr. Gatiacuer. Well, I haven’t any figure on that, Mr. Congress- 
man. 

Mr. Morano. Now it has been said that our national security de- 
pends a great deal upon the condition of our domestic economy, that 
a bankrupt economy might very well endanger our national security 
and thereby we could lose the cold war without the firing of a shot. 
How do you feel about that ? 

Mr. Gariacuer. Well, in one of these studies that I quoted they 
say that we spent more a few years ago than we are spending now and 
the bankruptcy argument thus grossly underrates the productivity of 
the United States economy. 

Mr. Morano. Well, are you trying to say that, for example, we had 
a gross national product in 1948 of about 300 billion and we spent 
X percent ? 

Mr. Gatiacuer. In 1949 our gross national product was less than 
three-fourths what it is now. We allocated around 3 billion to Euro- 
pean aid. It didn’t bankrupt us then. 

Mr. Morano. And our gross national product now is over 400 
billion. 

Mr. Gatiacuer. Twenty five percent more. 

Mr. Morano. What percentage are we spending now, do you know ? 

Mr. GatiacHer. No, I haven’t that figure. 

Mr. Morano. Well, now, do you favor a tax cut this year? 

Mr. Gatuacuer. Well, naturally everybody does, but I try to make 
the point, sir, that the military assistance apparently is taking the 
bulk of our money, and what we are spending for economic assistance 
is small in comparison with what a huge corporation spends for its 
publicity, its promotion, its welfare. 

Mr. Morano. Do you agree with me that the American people are 
aroused and want a tax cut this year? 

Mr. Gauiacuer. I think they will always want a tax cut. 

Mr. Morano. Will you agree with me that they want to cut this 
budget ? 

Mr. Gauiacuer. Well, your chairman said last night that they 
want to cut it in the department of foreign aid. 

Mr. Morano. Well, where would you like to cut this budget, as- 
suming that you would like to cut the budget? 

Mr. Gariacuer. I am not the authority on the budget and I 
wouldn’t know where you would cut it. 

Mr. Morano. Well, now, you are just sure of one thing, you don’t 
want to cut it in the foreign aid program. 

Mr. Gatiacuer. I think there is great danger there, and I think this 
expenditure of $23.07 per capita is not excessive in view of the world 
situation. 

Mr. Morano. Why do you call this foreign aid rather than calling 
it mutual security ? 

Mr. Gatiacuer. Because it is what you read in all of the dispatches 
every day, it is foreign aid. 

Mr. Morano. Do you print the term, “foreign aid,” when you refer 
to this program in your paper ? 

Mr. GaLLacHeR. Yes. 

Mr. Morano. Then you must agree with all these dispatches that it 
is foreign aid? 
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Mr. GaLLacHeR. Ours is a little paper, Mr. Congressman, and we 
don’t presume to change the terminology of Washington dispatches. 

Mr. Morano. This law is officially known as the Mutual Security 
Act and not as the Foreign Aid Act, and I think that you as a 
newspaperman—and this is just my opinion—and any other news- 
paper people within the sound of my voice ought to call this by its 
real official name, the mutual security aid program. 

Mr. Gattacuer. I think that is an excellent suggestion and it con- 
veys the meaning better than foreign aid. 

Mr. Morano. Doesn’t foreign aid denote the inference that we are 
giving something away and not getting anything in return? 

Mr. GaLLacHer. Yes, and the implication is that the whole $4 billion 
goes for handouts. 

Mr. Morano. Would you agree with me that there is mutual security 
in this program ¢ 

Mr. Gatiacuer. Yes, I agree most heartily on that. I think you 
are 100 percent right. 

Mr. Morano. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Carnanan. Mr. Fascell. 

Mr. Fasceitt. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. Mr. Gallagher, I enjoyed 
listening to your statement. It is obvious that you were very objective 
in your presentation and very thorough, analy tical, and quite gr aphic. 
It has been said that the proportions of military assistance and eco- 
nomic and technical assistance under our mutual security program is 
in the relative proportion of about 60 to 40 or 30 to 70. Would it be 
your opinion to reverse that percent / 

Mr. GALLAGHER. I don’t feel that I am a sufficient authority to offer 
a suggestion on that. 

Mr. Fasceiy. Well, let me put it another way. Would you rather 
see us reduce the amount of military assistance we give under our 
mutual security program and increase the amount of economic assist- 
ance we give under that program ¢ 

Mr. Gautiacuer. Well, I assume that you would be guided by 
sources of information that I don’t have, and if you find ‘that there 
could be a saving on the military side of it, I certainly would do it by 
all means if I were in your position. 

Mr. Fascriu. In other words, if it were safe to reduce the military 
assistance, you would increase the economic assistance ¢ 

Mr. Gauiacuer. I would. Help people to help themselves. 

Mr. Fascect. You say that because you feel that is the only way we 
are ever going to achieve peace in this world? 

Mr. Gatracuer. I think so. 

Mr. Fascett. Now I was interested in another point you raised and 
the way you express the idea in your analogy of w hat a corporation 
would do in a sales promotion and public-relations program. I as- 
sume from that, or I infer from that, and correctly, do I not, that what 
you mean is that the United States has fallen down on its job of sales 
promotion and public relations with respect to the other peoples of the 
world ? 

Mr. Gatiacuer. The day before yesterday I had lunch with a man 
who is very prominent in the advertising business in New York and 
I asked him about expenditures for advertising, promotion, and so 
forth. He said that it ought to be 10 percent. He said that certain 
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big corporations vary in what they spend by the nature of their 
product. If it is an automobile, it is so much; if it is a cigarette, it 
is so much. There is a little variance there or perhaps considerable 
variance, but I feel that we are not following the pattern of the big 
corporations. We are not doing as much as they would do under 
the same set of circumstances. 

Mr. Fascexz. In other words, we have seen good business practice, 
but we haven’t applied it ? 

Mr. GauLaGuer. That is right. 

Mr. Fascetz. Therefore, we are not practicing as good business as 
the American people? 

Mr. Gatiacuer. | think so. 

Mr. Fascetnt. Now what is the objective in your mind of the Ameri- 
can foreign policy ? 

Mr. GaLLacuER. Well, I am sure it isn’t a colonial policy, but I am 
certain it includes the idea of encouraging investments, and it must 
mean the development of markets for our exports. 

Mr. Fascett. W ell, don’t you agree with me that pr ims arily our 
objective is to achieve peace ? 

Mr. GaLLacuer. Yes. 

Mr. Fascextxi. That is the resem y objective of our foreign policy. 

Mr. GaLLacuer. Yes, and these other things are inc ident to that. 

Mr. Fascety. Right. Now, would you also agree with me that the 
first step in achieving peace would be to achieve understanding with 
all of the other peoples in the world if possible? 

Mr. GALLAGHER. Yes. 

Mr. Fascetx. And if you agree on those a then we are both 
agreed that we need a public relations and sales program to go along 
with our economic and tec -hnical assist: ince. 

Mr. GatiacHer. And we seem to be lacking in that area. 

Mr. Fascetz. Thank you, Mr. Gallagher. That is all the questions 
I have, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Carnanan. Mr. LeCompte. 

Mr. LeComprre. Mr. Chairman, thank you. Mr. Gallagher, we 
have taken the bigger part of an hour of your time before lunch 
and since, and I commend you - your splendid editorial analysis. I 
think I will waive ouestions. I do feel that you have made a fine 
contribution to our hearings. I will yield back my time. 

Mr. Carnanan. Mr. Fountain. 

Mr. Founrarn. Mr. Gallagher, how long have you been publisher 
of the Laconia Evening Citizen ? 

Mr. GauuaGcuer. Since 1925. 

Mr. Fountain. Were you born and reared in this area? 

Mr. Gatxacuer. I was born in Concord, N. H., which is 28 miles 
away. 

Mr. Fountain. So I would gather that your background and ex- 
perience would enable you to know something about the thinking of 
the people in this area on matters of public concern. Mr. Morano 
asked you some questions about a newspaper poll. I am not interested 
in the poll or the results of the poll except as a basis for asking this 
question. 

What is your opinion as to how the great majority or the majority 
of the people of this area feel about giving aid of whatever nature 
to Tito? 
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Mr. Gauiacuer. Well, I think there is much prejudice against him 
as a dictator. 

Mr. Fountain. Would you call it prejudice or would you call it 
deep-seated conviction ? 

Mr. Gattacuer. I would agree that it is deep-seated conviction. 

Mr. Fountain. Would you say that the majority of the people in 
this area are opposed to giving aid to Tito either in the form of eco- 
nomic aid or technical assistance or military assistance ? 

Mr. Gatiacuer. Well, I think there are some people who feel we 
can cautiously do business with some of the countries that are known 
as Communist countries. I wouldn’t know the mechanics of that, 
how to do it. 

Mr. Founratn. I agree with you on that. I think there is a strong 
feeling among a lot of people and particularly some of our leaders, 
that it might be best for us to go ahead and deal with some of these 
people but the question I am asking is whether or not the people 
in this area favor continued aid to Tito (maybe I should say as a 
matter of moral principle), inasmuch as Tito is a Communist and a 
Communist is a Communist regardless of the variety. 

Mr. Gattacuer. Well, I think if we were to conduct a poll on 
that, and with great emphasis persuaded people to vote, that they 
would vote against aid to Tito. 

Mr. Morano. Would the gentleman yield at that point ? 

Mr. Fountatn. Yes. 

Mr. Morano. Wasn’t this poll that was conducted, 1,657 to 17, was 
that specifically on the question of aid to Tito! 

Mr. Gatiacuer. If I understood that correctly, it was the question 
of whether he should be invited to the White House; to Washington. 

Mr. Fountarn. Are you referring to the poll resulting in 1,657 to 17? 

Mr. GaLiacHer. It grew out of that incident, the expectation that 
Tito was going to be invited. 

Mr. Morano. Well, for the record, I think I can read. Readers 
were asked to check one of the following alternatives. 

“IT am opposed to further aid to Tito of Communist Yugoslavia,” 
or “I am in favor of continued aid for Tito of Communist Yugo- 
slavia.” 

That was the issue. 

Mr. GatiacHer. Well, I am mistaken about it then. I think it 
started with the question of whether he should come to Washington 
or not. 

Mr. Fountatn. I would like to ask you this question, Mr. Gallagher. 
You made a fine statement. I want to compliment you on the factual 
material contained therein. I want to ask you some questions about 
your opinions. 

What is your opinion as to whether or not we should continue to 
give aid to Tito? 

Mr. GaLiacHer. Well, personally I am one of the few perhaps who 
thinks that there is an area there in which we could do some effective 
work, but how to do it, what the mechanics would be, I don’t know. 

Mr. Founrarn. In other words, you feel that in spite of what we 
know about Tito, there is an area in which we can give financial or 
material assistance without endangering the relationship which exists 
between us and the other free nations of the world ? 
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Mr. Gauiacuer. Along the same line I am reading with a great 
deal of interest the discussion as to whether we should operate in a 
limited extent in Poland. I don’t know the answer to that, but it 
fascinates me. 

Mr. Fountain. I know you expressed the opinion, Mr. Gallagher, 
that you are in favor of increasing foreign aid. You have answ vered 
several questions in connection with that. Are you familiar with the 
use to which our foreign aid is being put at the present time under 
our mutual security program ? 

Mr. Gatiacuer. Well, I have read a good deal about it and I have 
a little breakdown of it in here, in the statement I read this morning. 

Mr. Fountain. You are one of the few people I have come in con- 
tact with who is in favor of increasing foreign aid; and I would like 
to know for the purposes of the record so that those reading it may 
get the benefit of your thinking, just why you favor increasing foreign 
aid. 

Mr. GALLAGHER. Well, the member from Florida discussed with me 
a few minutes ago the question of whether we were doing as much as 
a private corporation would do under a similar set of circumstances 
and I am inclined to feel that we are not, and on that basis I think 
that it might be increased, to reach the normal level of what General 
Motors or any giant corporation would do. 

Mr. Fountarn. Then I take it that your primary reason for favor- 
ing foreign aid and increasing foreign aid is that you think it is good 
business to establish such a relationship between our country and 
other countries in the world as will enable us to sell them more of 
the things we produce. 

Mr. Gatiacuer. Yes. Now, as I read all of these reports, these 
studies, I find people being cautioned not to take that approach, that 
is, the selfish approach, but I think that leads to world peace. I think 
that lifting the living standard and providing employment in these 
contacts on a gradual, proper, advancing scale will be a good thing. 

Mr. Fountarn. You say you are not sure how it is being used. I 
am just wondering why you favor increasing it. Do you have in mind 
any particular percent age of increase which you would favor, or do 
you just think it is good business to take a certain percentage of our 
product and contribute it, give it away, so to speak, to other nations 
in the world in the hope that we might enable them to become 
stronger, and that they in turn would be better prepared to buy and 
would buy from us the things we produce. 

Mr. Gatiacner. I don’t think of this as a big giveaway. I think 
it is the cautious distribution of funds. I am not expert enough to 
give you any percentage. 

Mr. Fountain .I might say that I favor the mutual-sec urity pro- 
gram and have favored it with certain reservations; but I am fast 
coming to the point where I want a little bit better explanation as to 
how it is going to be used. I want to be sure that it isn’t wasted; I 
think much that we have given has been wasted. 

Mr. GatiaGcuer. I sympathize with you a great deal, and in the 
preparation of my material I hesitated to go as far as I have because 
I know that you gentlemen know so much more than I do about these 
matters that it would be presumptuous for me to bring you in a set of 
figures that you know more about than I ever would. 
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Mr. Founrarn. Well, that may be true, Mr. Gallagher, but we are 
very grateful for the opinions of the people down at the grassroots, 
because, after all, they are the people who send us to Washington, 
and they are the people we are trying to represent. And that leads 
to my next question—and, Mr. Chairman, I will soon be through, be- 
cause I know we have a lot of witnesses here—I think this is important: 

Many of those people we in Congress represent are very much con- 
cerned about the size of our national budget at the present time, and 
I believe Mr. Morano asked you if you thought the budget ought to 
be cut. I will ask you that again. Do you think the budget is too 
high ? 

Mr. Gatiacner. I always think that. I never saw a Federal budget 
that I didn’t think was too high, but I wouldn’t know how to tell you 
to cut it. 

Mr. Founratn. I think that is a very frank opinion. More peo- 
ple probably should take that viewpoint, because I think maybe we 
are in a better position in the final analysis to determine where cuts 
should be made, if cuts are advisable. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Morano. Would the gentleman yield for a moment. I want 
to clear up one point. 

Mr. Fountarn. Very well. 

Mr. Morano. On this question of Tito: The Mutual Security Act 
of 1954, as amended, has this provision: 

Notwithstanding any other provision of law, no assistance under this title or 
any other title of this act or under any provision of law repealed by section 
542 (a) of this act shall be furnished to Yugoslavia after the expiration of 90 
days following the date of the enactment of this section, unless the President 
finds and so reports to Congress, with his reasons therefor, (1) that there has 
been no change in the Yugoslavian policies on the basis of which assistance under 
this act has been furnished to Yugoslavia in the past, and that Yugoslavia is 
independent of control by the Soviet Union; (2) that Yugoslavia is not partici- 
pating in any policy or program for the Communist conquest of the world; and 
(3) that it is in the interest of the national security of the United States to 
continue the furnishing of assistance to Yugoslavia under this act. 

Now, Mr. Gallagher, with that provision in the law, which is a safe- 
guard, and under which the President can and has turned off military 
assistance to Yugoslavia—are you in agreement with it? 

Mr. Founratn. You mean turned it on, Mr. Morano. 

Mr. Morano. Turned it off. He has turned it off on occasion. 

Mr. Founrarn. You mean recently. 

Mr. Morano. Yes. 

Mr. Gatuacuer. I think that is a beautifully worded provision and 
it covers every contingency. 

Mr. Morano. In other words, you would agree with this provision 
which invests the authority and the power in the President to deter- 
mine when it is to our advantage in the interests of our national 
security to give or not to give? 

Mr. Gatiacuer. I would have confidence in the President on that. 

Mr. Founratn. One further question. Mr. Gallagher, you would 
also stick to the belief and the conviction that the average American 
citizen has a right to express himself and to let the President of the 
United States know how he feels about this matter ? 

Mr. GALuacuer. Yes, indeed. 

Mr. Fascett. Would the gentleman yield at this point? 

Mr. Fountatn. Yes. 
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Mr. Fascetx. Mr. Gallagher, I wonder if you by chance had an 
opportunity to read the interview in the U. S. News & World Report 
recently with Dr. Charles Malik, the Ambassador from Lebanon, the 
Foreign Minister ? 

Mr. Gatuacuer. I have it on the back of my desk. I haven’t 
gotten to it yet. 

Mr. Fascetz. I think you would be very interested in reading the 
analysis of a man outside our sphere so to speak, analyzing what 
Americans should do, in his opinion, and comparing our efforts with 
what the Communists are doing and why, in his opinion, we are losing 
ground. 

Of course, he had partic ‘ular reference to the Middle East, but it 
is ce rtainly applic able to the rest of the world, and at this point, Mr. 
Chairman, I have just finished reading a statement which is as fine 
as I have ever read in the analysis of foreign Ampeg of the United 
States with basic concepts, by Telfer Mook, who is a minister of the 
First Congregational Church of Concord and, a whe objection, I 
would like to ask that it be put in the record at this point to fit in 
with the discussion we have just had. 

In leaving, Mr. Gallagher, if you have a chance to review that state- 
ment, I think you will find it quite refreshing and quite in line with 

what you have been saying. 

Mr. Gatuacuer. I am going to have lunch tomorrow with Rev. 
Telfer Mook and I shall be glad to tell him about your complimentary 
references to him. 

Mr. Fascetu. It is a fine statement and he is sorry he couldn’t be 
here, Mr. Chairman. He had to get back to Concord. 

Mr. Carnanan. Without objection, the statement will be made a 
part of the record. 

(The statement above referred to is as follows:) 


A STATEMENT ON FOREIGN AID 
(By Telfer Mook) 


First, may I introduce myself briefly. I am at present serving as the minister 
of the First Congregational Church, Concord, N. H., and chaplain of the State 
legislature. I am a graduate of Dartmouth College and the Yale University 
School of Law, and am a member of the bar of the District of Columbia and of 
the State of Iowa. I engaged in the private practice of law for 5 years in Iowa. 
During World War II, I served as an officer in naval intelligence, as a Japanese 
language interpreter in the Pacific area. In 1950 I entered the ministry, re- 
ceiving my theological training at the University of Chicago. 


STATEMENT 


In looking at this whole question of foreign aid, it is time we got back to a 
very basic question: What is it the foreign policy of the United States is seek- 
ing to accomplish in the world? Or to carry it a step farther, what should our 
foreign policy seek to beaanidi ? 

Clearly the time is past when we can seek to contain ourselves in splendid 
isolation apart from the rest of the world. The economic and political affairs of 
Egypt, Iran, Afghanistan, India, and Burma involve us whether we ike it or 
not. Because of our unique position of economic power, heavy responsibilities 
rest upon us. America will continue to be accepted as a world leader only if 
the other countries really believe that the pattern of responsibility within which 
we operate is a responsibility to interests broader than our own. 

Clearly the time is past when our foreign policy can be only a series of defen- 
Sive responses to crises arising in other parts of the world. Clearly the purely 
negative policy of anticommunism is not enough. The world calls for positive 
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leadership from the United States and positive steps toward the things we our- 
selves cherish as inalienable God-given rights of all men and all nations—lib- 
erty, democracy, justice, economic well-being. 

In other words, the time has come when we have got to face a simple fact: 
that international friendships, cooperation, good will, and peace—and certainly 
these must be the aims of our foriegn policy—cannot be bartered or bought by 
military and economic aid. If, for instance, we decide that out of our abun- 
dance we will ship wheat to India, who suffered disastrous famine for 7 years, 
we should not do it in the cynical hope that thereby we can buy an ally for 
the Western Powers. We should do it out of compassion for human need and 
out of concern for a country newly independent and struggling to develop almost 
overnight a democratic political system, and to transform an antiquated, im- 
poverished economy into a productive one. 

As we know, many other countries, like India, desperately need economic help. 

Now, of course, we and others must recognize that American taxpayers can- 
not fill the empty rice bowls of the world. Our aim in foreign aid is certainly 
not to dole out food to an endless breadline. Such an effort would both bank- 
rupt us and defeat the very purpose of creating free, resourceful, productive, 
self-reliant states. Nevertheless, we must find a way to create the material con- 
ditions that will make it possible for people to embrace the freedom and the 
liberty that we cherish. We must conquer poverty, hunger, and despair. 

Democracy can do it—we can do it—but not until we realize that we cannot 
succeed unless we find within ourselves the imagination and the courage to sup- 
port the United Nations and its specialized agencies more wholeheartedly, justi- 
fying the hope that swept the world 12 years ago when it began. We can help 
to conquer hunger, poverty, and despair by making our foreign-aid program a 
more vital part of our national policy rather than a kind of footnote to our mili- 
tary budgets. 

You are familiar with our present budget, and how our tax dollar is spent. 
Fifty-nine cents goes to military defense, 10 cents to interest, T cents to veterans, 
2 cents to debt retirement—a total of 78 cents for past wars and wars to come. 
Of the remaining 22 cents, 7 cents goes to agriculture, 3 cents to the cost of the 
Federal Government. To foreign military and economic aid, less than 6 cents. 
Is this really all we can afford for the causes that make for peace in the world? 
In view of this, and in view of the need, how can we fail to support the present 
request of our President for foreign aid? 

What is our responsibility? What should our foreign policy seek to 
accomplish ? 

Clearly we cannot expect to live peacefully in a world full of tension, hate, 
and economic distress. Nor can we impose peace and understanding on such a 
world with bombs and tanks. We who were born in revolution ought to be able 
to understand the yearning of hungry and oppressed peoples for better living 
standards, increased opportunities, and a greater measure of human dignity. 

We cannot neglect, of course, our own armaments, or the defense lines of our 
allies in Western Europe. We must continue to strengthen the United Nations. 

But more than that, if we are to accept fully our position of moral leadership, 
we must join in an all-out attack on poverty, ignorance, disease, and oppression 
wherever they exist. We must lend technical assistance and send material aid. 
We must demonstrate in unmistakable terms our concern for the rank and file of 
humanity, and our willingness to help them build a better life. 

Let us not try to export our history and our culture along with our aid. 
Instead, may we fuse our material help with the spiritual background and 
political hopes of the people whose democratic aspirations we want to encourage. 
And let us be sure to explain our goals and actions in words, pictures, sounds, 
and symbols that even the least literate can understand. Events in India within 
the past 30 days show us that to teach people how to read without offering them 
something to read may be worse than if they were left illiterate. In a recent 
election there, communism gained in strength only in the area where the people 
had learned to read, and we had not taken the second and important step of 
providing reading materials. The Communists had. 

The time is now. The world is in the balance. We are locked in a struggle 
between two ideas for the minds and hearts of men. For us to win, which we 
must, it will obviously take money, but only a fraction of what we now appro- 
priate for military defense. It will take imagination and boldness, but no more 
than our fathers have shown in the building of our country. Above all, it will 
take our willingness as a nation to extend to other nations the privileges of 
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economic well-being and political freedom which we have always claimed as 
inalienable rights of all men. 

Mr. Carnauan. Mr. Merrow. 

Mr. Merrow. Mr. Chairman, thank you. Mr. Gallagher, we are 
certainly glad to have you with us. I want to compliment you on 
this excellent statement. It isclear, comprehensive, and objective, and 
it has made a great contribution to our thinking. I think I ought 
to say this, Mr. Chairman : Mr. Gallagher has been most cooperative 
in preparing the way for this hearing which we are having here today, 
since week after week he has in his. paper published material on the 
Great Decisions, carrying the ballots in connection with them, and on 
the front page of his paper day after day he has given a biographical 
sketch of each Member of Congress who is on this subcommittee. The 

eople in the area, those who take the Laconia Citizen, know the 
bitory of the entire c ommittee, and I certainly want to express appre- 
ciation. I think the success of this meeting here today, and it is 
certainly very successful, is due in great part to the efforts of the able 
editor of the Laconia Citizen. 

I just want to ask one question, and I think perhaps this is obvious 
from your statement here and from the fine responses you have given 
to other questions. I would take it that you feel that if there is a 
drastic and unreasonable cut in foreign aid, as a result of hysteria or 
anything of that kind, it might well impair the security of the United 
States. 

Mr. Gatiacuer. I think it would be a very dangerous thing to do. 

Mr. Merrow. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Carnanan. I want to express my appreciation again for your 
statement, and since we have so many witnesses I will forego the 
opportunity and pleasure of visiting further with you at this time. 

Thank you very much for your statement and is there any further 
comment that you care to make? 

Mr. Gauuacuer. Just this, Mr. Chairman. I am most grateful 
for the opportunity to be with you. I mentioned to you this noon that 
I hoped the record of this hearing would include the fact that we 
have people here from considerable distance. I talked with a young 
man this afternoon who is here from Saybrook, Conn. I talked to a 
gentleman and his wife who are here from Worcester, Mass. The 
people have come quite a distance in very bad weather which is a 
manifestation of interest. Now I have mentioned the speeches that 
were delivered last night, and I have a digest of these two speeches 
before the New England Council in Boston, which covers some of the 
things we have been discussing, and perhaps you would like to accept 
these from me. I don’t need them any more, Thank you very much. 

Mr. Carnauan. Is it your wish that these shall be made a part of 
the hearings? 

Mr. Gauiacuer. Not necessarily. You can use your judgment. 

Mr. Carnauan. We will use them for our information. Thank 
you. 

Our next witness is Mr. Joseph Kovner. 

Mr. Kovner, will you give us the usual brief background statement 
for the record? 

Mr. Kovner. Yes, sir, Mr. Chairman. 
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STATEMENT OF JOSEPH KOVNER, ATTORNEY, CONCORD, N. H. 


My name is Joseph Kovner, and I am an attorney in Concord, N. H. 
I have represented labor unions and have been a consultant to the Na- 
tional Security Resources Board, and a member of the legal division of 
the War Production Board. I am here now in New H: lampshire, prac- 
ticing law. I have been practicing as an attorney for 25 years. I speak 
here in my personal capacity. 

I have spent time with people on the problems of our foreign policy. 
T have been a member this past winter of the study group in “Concord, 
N. H., with a dozen people, in which we discussed our foreign policy, 
and some of what I have to say this afternoon is a part of the thought 
which has gone into that discussion, and I am very grateful for the 
oppor tunity to make some observations. 

I think they represent not only my own thinking but as far as I 
am able to express it, the views of a number of people whom I know 
in the State of New Hampshire. 

I am here principally on the thought that. we should and must con- 
tinue our foreign-aid program, our mutual-security program. The 
purpose of the mutual-secur ity program is to win friends, in our need 
to survive and to maintain our world position, and we cannot do that 
by ourselves. 

If we are to leave the rest of the world alone, the obvious result 
would be that the Soviet Union would take over the rest of the world 
either by conquest or by bribe, or by loans. In history, the conflict 
between two great powers has alw ays been a conflict to achieve friends 
in the rest of the world. If we lose the rest of the world, we would 
soon be encircled by modern military armaments, and hopelessly 
outnumbered. 

So the mutual-security program is an essential part of our program, 
of national defense, and maintenance of peace. But, having started 
with that, I come to the next question and that is how shall we achieve 
mutual security, and I find in the thinking of many people here—it 
has been expressed by Mr. Gallagher and others—that there are many 
who believe we should reduce our military expenditures, and increase 
our economic assistance, that we have tended in our thinking to rely 
too heavily upon armaments, and not enough upon mutual economic 
development. I want to give one example, if I may, of how the mili- 

tary program and the overdependence upon military assistance to 
our friends has really “defeated our purpose, and in that connection 
I refer to an article in the New York Times of this Wednesday. 

I don’t know whether the committee has noted. It is an article by 
Sulzberger, one of the leading foreign correspondents of the New 
York Times. 

Mr. Sulzber ger explained that our foreign policy now threatens 
disastrous ruin of India, one of our most important allies in Asia 
because, wholly unintentionally we granted substantial military aid 
to Pakistan, intending it to help defend Pakistan. Pakistan is one 
of the countries close to the Soviet Union. We granted heavy mili- 

tary aid to Pakistan so that Pakistan could defend itself from the 
Soviet Union, but guns can shoot in any direction, and the guns we 
have given to Pakistan are not only aimed at the Soviet Union; they 
are also aimed at India, or so India believes. I do not mean to blame 
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only Pakistan in its relations with India, but the conflict between 
these countries is a fact. 

And to meet the military threat to India which we conferred on 
Pakistan, India has had to devote, according to Mr. Sulzberger, one- 
half of its national income to an armaments race with Pakistan. The 
result is that the entire economic development in India to increase its 
productivity and raise its standard of living to which we have con- 
tributed through our economic program, now faces, according to Mr. 
Sulzberger, b: ankr uptey and disastrous ruin. 

The same thing has happened in Afghanistan. Afghanistan, too, 
considers itself an enemy of Pakistan and in order to meet the Paki- 
stan Army has accepted arms from the Soviet Union. I give this as 
an example of the point that we cannot rely upon armaments to the 
extent that we have. The velit upon military force defeats our 
purpose to win security. We are now devoting 70 to 80 percent of 
our finances to military aid and only $500 million a year to economic 
aid, and I would suggest that the proportions might well be changed, 
substantially in the direction of increased economic assistance. 

I think the problem in Pakistan and India exists in other coun- 
tries. It is true in Israel and Egypt. We cannot rely upon giving 
armaments to either of those countries because we only promote an 
arms race between them. 

The same thing is true between Turkey and Greece. Now then, if 
it is necessary for us to increase our economic aid, it is also necessary 
for us to grant our economic aid on better terms than we have done so 
far, and I would like to suggest to the committee perhaps a somewhat 
paradoxical thought, that if we are trying to win the friendship of the 
undeveloped countries, we cannot approach it directly by conducting 
ourselves on the basis of what is good for us. 

I do not know how you can win a friend by acting toward him on 
what is good for you. I would suppose that ordinary human experi- 
ence indicates that the way you win a friend is acting on the basis of 
what is good for him. 

Now, I say, paradoxically enough, that if we were to act on the 
basis of what is good for the unde rdeveloped countries rather than 
what is good for us, we would have in the end stronger mutual secur- 
ity than we now have. Let me explain briefly how I think that would 
come about. Our problem in mutual security today is largely one of 
economic assistance rather than military effort because the problem 
today of mutual security lies in Asia and Africa rather than Europe. 
Now, at first, when we began our program of mutual sec urity, the 
problem was to save Europe from communism at the end of World 
War II. That was the immediate threat, and we set about to save 
Europe, and we did. I think we should now take as credit to our- 
selves, with considerable satisfaction and achievement, that we saved 
Europe from communism by our foreign policy. 

Today, there is no real threat of communism in England. 

In France, which in 1947 was on the verge of being taken over by 
the Communist Party, the danger of communism has been substan- 
tially eliminated. 

In Italy, every day in the shop elections, in the factories in north- 
ern Italy, which pave been the stronghold of the Communist Party, 
the shop steward elections are going to the Socialists, and the Cath- 
olic unions, rather than to the Communists. We have won that bat- 
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tle. Also, the Russians helped us to win it by their conduct in Hun- 
gary and in Poland, but we have won it. 

- The coupe de grace to the Communist movement in Western Eu- 
rope was delivered by the Communist suppression of the revolt in 
Hungary. Therefore, we have Western Europe, as our ally, and we 
must now turn to Asia and Africa where the great populations of the 
world and the natural resources of the world lie. 

If we lose to the Soviet Union the tremendous manpower and re- 
sources of Africa and Asia, we will lose the world to the Soviet Un- 
ion because we will be hopelessly outnumbered in people and their 
economic potential, their war potential would then greatly exceed 
ours. 

Now, the problem in Asia and Africa is different from Western 
Europe. Western Europe was composed of highly developed coun- 
tries which had been damaged by the war. We had to restore fac- 
tories, and industries, and then they could take over the job them- 
selves, and operate those enterprises. 

Asia and Africa present different problems; entirely different prob- 
lems. They are the undeveloped countries of the world. To speak 
of military assistance to those countries is to speak, in my opinion, as 
the facts indicate, a senseless thing. They are not able to support 
armies. They cannot afford armies. 

It we do insist upon it, as in the case of India, we simply threaten 
them with bankruptcy and ruin. They need dev elopment; economic 
development. They are the countries which do not have it. They 
are the countries in which poverty and misery, starvation, and dis- 
ease, are the daily lot of hundreds of millions of people, and it is be- 

‘ause such conditions exist in those countries that communism is a 
real danger, not Communist guns, but Communist ideology. 

Now, if that be the case then, how can we proceed with a policy, a 
sound policy of economic development in Asia and Africa hee the 
conflict, the competition, now ranges between the United States and 
the Soviet viet I do not pretend to have a recipe, an answer, a 
formula, for it. I do suggest, however, that we need to appro: ich 
the people whom we wish to win as friends from the point of view 
of what is good for them, not what is good for us. 

I submit that we cannot approach Asia and north Africa with the 
idea that we are trying to develop them so that they will be markets 
for us. We want them as markets for us, but we will not attain that 
goal if that is the way we approach them. 

We will win them as markets for us, if we convince them that we 
are out to help them for their own sake, not for our sake. 

Now, how can that be done? Again, I suggest only very general 
principles, the application of which, of course, is the real problem. 
But I submit that we should disentangle our economic aid to the 
underdeveloped countries from our political and military policies. 

If we do that, we will be sure, at least, more nearly sure than we 
are now, that the programs of aid which we finance will be econom- 
ically justified. What happens today is that we go into an undevel- 
oped country, trying to effect our political and economic policy and 
so we are ready to give, and the Seu is prepared to accept, a 
project which is not economically feasible. We are ready to finance 
an economically unsound project, let us say, a dam, because we are 
going to get an airbase out of it. If the consideration of the airbase 
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were left out, then we would tend to support economic projects that 
will be helpful to that country and feasible. 

Now, let me submit in that connection some evidence. I have here 
the current issue of the Reporter magazine and there is an article in 
it by Douglas Cater on Eugene Black, Banker to the World. 

Cater is talking about the World Bank for Economic Construc- 
tion and Redevelopment. 

I just want to read two paragraphs from this article: 

The World Bank, which lends money to underdeveloped countries, has scored 
success both on Wall Street, and abroad. It has extended approximately $3 bil- 
lion in loans for more than 500 projects in 44 countries, ranging from a power 


dam in Rhodesia to a steel mill in India. Development loans are being granted 
at the rate of approximately $400 million annually, and not one penny has been 


defaulted. On the contrary, the bank earned about $35 million on its investments 
last year. 

And now, a second paragraph on the policy of the man who has 
been responsible for this highly successful program of economic 
development. Mr. Black has regularly preached that— 

The objective of promoting economic growth in the less-developed countries, 
needs to be disentangled from the objectives of military policy, and from the 
desire to do something to promote American exports. 

So there is one man who has a successful recipe for American 
capital aiding underdeveloped countries, and his recipe is that you 
win a friend by doing what is good for the friend, not by doing what 
is good for you. 

T therefore would urge the committee to consider the formulation 
of a foreign-aid program in which we would give more money for 
economic aid, less money for military aid, and place our economic 
aid on a strictly economic basis, not on a political basis. In that way 
we will be sure that we will not waste money, because I think, with 
all due respect to our military, that they may waste money on par- 
ticular projects, partly because there is no cost limit when you are 
talking about defense. 

I would suggest, and again I am only repeating the wisdom of men 
who know more about this than I do—these are not solely my 
thoughts—I would suggest that we could work out a program in which 
projects would be on an economic basis, only after careful study in 
which we would be sure that the project would be economically profit- 
able, that is, it would produce income for the country where it is lo- 
cated. Because that is what we are trying to do for an underdeveloped 
country. We are trying to give it an enterprise that will produce 
wealth annually, that is to s: ay, income. 

By carefully pl: inning we can do that, as the World Bank has shown. 
It will be necessary, and Mr. Black, I think, makes the point, to have 
a certain amount of grants that are not income-returning. Obviously 
these countries will need certain investments in schools and hos spitals, 
in roads, in public sanitation systems, which are not, not in this country 
or anywhere else, income-producing projects. They are public-service 
projects. But if they are tied into a plan of economic development, 
then they are justified, then the people who work in the shops or whose 
agriculture is aa can use the public sewerage system, the hos- 
pitals, the schools, profitably, as one of the earlier speakers has said. 

Now, that is what I have tried to suggest as a cold, hard practical 
progr am. 
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However, I would feel that I would not have done justice to myself, 
my friends, or this country, if I would not add that our program of 
mutual security cannot be based entirely upon our own selfish interest. 
I think we ought to be willing to admit to ourselves that we can also 
help the rest of the world because we can afford to help the rest of 
the world and the rest of the world needs our help. We are rich. 
Many people are poor. I sometimes think to myself how many of us 
could eat our meals if outside our windows the starving children of 
north Africa or Egypt, were crying. And yet, are they not outside 
our window ? 

I suggest that it might do us good to consider that our wealth, our 
extraordinary position in the world, today, is not solely due to our 
virtue, to our abilities, that it is to a large extent a heritage from the 
rest of the world, for which we might be grateful, an accident of his- 
tory that might make us humble, and the grace of God that should 
make us generous. 

Mr. CarNnAaHAN. Thank you, Mr. Kovner, for your very stimulating 
statement. There is evidence that you have given careful thought to 
your statement. Again, we are going to reverse the questioning, and 
begin at the other end of the table. 

Mr. Fascell ? 

Mr. Fascett. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Kovner, your thoughts were certainly very carefully patterned 
and very logically delivered and do you a great deal of credit as an 
attorney. 

It was obvious you built your case, step by step, to the ultimate con- 
clusion. I agree with many of the things you have said, and I am 
sure you are familiar with the fact that in the last few years Russia 
has embarked upon an economic assistance program, the focal point 
of which is long-term loans with low interest rates. 

There is very little emphasis on military and very litle emphasis 
on grants. You are probably also familiar with the work in the 
study by Milliken and Rostow on the worldwide economic development 
program done on a regional basis with multilateral groups. 

Now, when you say that the principal concept of the foreign policy 
of any country is to win friends and to influence people in the world, 
we can say that you have to reach their hearts and their minds, would 
you not? 

Mr. Kovner. Oh, yes, sir. 

Mr. Fascett. Now, when we talk about shifting the emphasis, and 
I agree with this thought completely, from military assistance to eco- 
nomic assistance, to do these things from the standpoint of what is 
best for those people, we are reaching their hearts, are we not? 

Mr. Kovner. I would be willing to say that; yes. 

Mr. Fascety. And when we do that, and achieve economic stability, 
it is our hope that thereby we would bring about political stability. 

Mr. Kovner. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fascett. And this thereby would bring peace in the world. 

Mr. Kovner. I would hope so. 

Mr. Fascetn. Now, does it occur to you, sir, that while we have 
talked about this, so far as we have neglected the minds of these 
people. 

Mr. Kovner. It may well be. 
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Of course, I could not cover all parts of this tremendous problem. 

Mr. Fascetu, I understand. 

Now, would you agree with me at this point that while we are trying 
to win the hearts of the people of the world and we are doing it w ith 
an economic program along the lines you suggested, that simultane- 
ously therewith it becomes necessary to also win over their minds and 
that this is also a primary objective of the foreign policy of the United 
States, and if this fails all else fails? 

Mr. Kovner. Yes; but sometimes you can win people’s minds over 
in a better fashion by example than by preaching. 

Mr. Fasceti. Are you familiar with the statement that Dr. Malik 
made, his comparison between the Communist and the American em- 
phasis on world affairs? 

Mr. Kovner. No, sir; I am not. 

Mr. Fasceiu. Well, sir, it was very interesting. And I would like 
to hear your comment on it. The Communist goes about his work 
with a great deal of conviction not necessarily b: ased entire ly on fear. 
We Amercians have the finest 7 iples, and ideas in the world; we 
believe in them, we accept them, but he is wondering whether or not 
we are not too diffident about our conviction, whether or not we too 
readily accept the proposition that these are so good everybody must 
see readily and apparently that they are good. 

What is your comment on this theory ¢ 

Mr. Kovner. I think it would do us good if we practiced more zeal- 
ously our real beliefs and ideals. It would help us a great deal. 

Mr. Fasceitz. And this would be the basic element of helping to 
win over the minds of people at the time that we are undertaking a 
tremendous economic program to win over their hearts. 

Mr. Kovner. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fascetn. That is all { have, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Carnanan. Mr. Morano, and I forgot to warn you before Mr. 
Fascell began, that I am going to hold you to the 5-minute rule. You 
had a minute to spare. 

Mr. Fasceti. Thank you. I yield back the rest of my time, Mr. 
Chairman. 

Mr. Morano. Thank you Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Kovner, you made a very provocative statement to say the least. 
I don’t subscribe to everything you have said, but I do want to make 
some observations. 

First of all, you have called India an ally. Well, India, of course, 
isnot anally. It doesn’t belong to any one of the collective security 
treaties th: it we have all over the globe. Indi a, we hope, is a friend, 
and we hope to keep her as a friend, and I also want to say, with 
respect to India, we have advanced hundreds of millions of dollars’ 
worth of economic aid to do good for India without expecting any- 
thing in return. 

Then you made reference to the fact that Pakistan was given military 
assistance, and that Pakistan is a member of the northern tier area to 
which it is allied by treaty. 

Now, you made some reference to the fact that the guns might be 
directed in the direction of India, or Afghanistan. Here is what the 
law says. “Military assistance may be furnished under this ch: apter 
to any nation,” and so on, “after the President shall have determined,” 
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and so on, and “shall be made available”-——and this is the language I 
want you to hear— 

shall be made available solely to maintain the internal security and legitimate 
self-defense of the recipient nations * * *, The President shall be satisfied 
that such equipment and materials will not be used to undertake any act of 
aggression against any nation. 

That provision is in there for the very purpose of assuring India, 
or any other country, that military assistance given by this “country 
shall not be aimed against any other country, and when the President 
feels that such military asistance would be so directed he has a right 
to withdraw, stop, or anything he desires to do. 

Now, I have been interested a great deal in this theory of yours of 
ch: anging the balance of military toeconomic. I wonder if you know, 
No. 1, that we participate in the United Nations international agen- 
cies, nad thereby we participate in the technical—the multilateral 
technical assistance progr: ams, and through that agency to which we 
supply the most money of any individu: I country, we are doing just 
that. We are giving of our economic aid to these countries without 
expecting anything i in return. Weare doing what you say we should 
do, mutual aid for the person we are giving the aid to, and nothing 
else, and then, of course, the bilateral program, which is our direct 

technical assistance to these people, and for which we don’t expect any 
country to ally itself with us in any of these security programs, and 
I was just going to ask you this question, which do you believe in: Do 
you believe we should have more bilateral aid or more multilateral aid ¢ 

I know what your answer is going to be. 

Mr. Kovner. Do you mean multilateral through other nations 
rather than solely ourselves ? 

Mr. Morano. That is right. 

Mr. Kovner. I think there is a place for both. I would be inclined 
to favor regional banks as an instrument for carrying out our policy. 
We now have a World Bank. 

Mr. Morano. I am not talking about loaning the money, I am talk- 
ing about outright gifts. 

Mr. Kovner. Grants? 

Mr. Morano. Well, technical aid is an outright grant. 

Mr. Kovner. I think that could be done usefully through the United 
Nations on multilateral agreements. 

Mr. Morano. Would you want us to eliminate our bilateral agree- 
ments for technical assistance ? 

Mr. Kovner. No. 

Mr. Carnanan. Your time has expired. 

Mr. Morano. How unfortunate. 

Mr. Carnanan. Mr. Fountain. 

Mr. Founrarn. Mr. Chairman, most of the questions I had in mind 
have been answered. I want to compliment the gentleman on the 
very thought-provoking statement. Like Mr. Morano, I wish I had 
longer to give you an opportunity to elucidate further on some of 
the statements you have made. 

I will ask you with respect to one: Do you recommend that we dis- 
entangle our economic ¢ aid from our military planning policy? I, for 
one, happen to believe in that recommendation. I believe that we 
should go ahead and make a part of our own military planning that 
portion of our military assistance which we feel we should give to 
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the other nations of the world as a means of self-defense, not only 
for them but for ourselves, and that then we should determine what 
economic aid, if any, we should give, where it should be given, how 
it should be given, and we should make ev ery effort to see that it is 
given in such a way that it will really serve the purpose for which 
it is intended. 

Now, I would like to ask you what is your opinion about loans as 
distinguished from grants? 

Mr. Kovner. W ell, sir, I would favor loans over grants, as far 
as possible, and loans that are made to a project that will, as far as 
it is possible for human management to foresee in advance, be income 
producing, and I would tend to oppose—not oppose, but I don’t want 
to make a loan that is too long term. 

Mr. Fountartn. You don’t want to make a loan they couldn’t pay 
off? 

Mr. Kovner. Yes; which in effect isa grant ratherthanaloan. The 
question is whether the loan will create wealth in the country out of 
which the loan can be repaid and the standard of living in the country 
be improved. 

Mr. Fascety. Will the gentleman yield at that point ? 

Mr. Fountarn. Yes. 

Mr. Fascetu. There is one other qualification, and that is that it be 
put into the country at the rate at which they can accept it. 

Mr. Kovner. Oh, yes; this requires quite careful planning 

Mr. Fountatn. What is your opinion as to the adv isability of estab- 
lishing a World Food Bank for use by the needy nations of the world ? 
My colleague, Senator Kerr Scott, of North Carolina, has advocated 
such a program. After all, there are a lot of hungry stomachs in the 
world. Every nation of the world could place a portion of what it 
has in abundance into this bank; and from that bank needy nations 
could be permitted to withdraw under a prescribed formula or upon 
approval of the bank’s directors. 

Mr. Kovner. Well, sir, the only answer I can give to that is, if we 
open our ears to the cries of hungry people, we can do nothing else. 

Mr. Founrary. I am thinking now of the tremendous surplus we 
have in food. 

Mr. Kovner. I don’t know how we can really endure the fact that 
we are sitting on mountains of wheat, grain, corn, things people need 
to eat, and there are millions of people all over the world starving to 
death, except by ignoring these conditions. 

Mr. Fountatn. I take it you are opposed to that kind of economic 
aid which will enable the heads of the various governments to use 
their money to buy Cadillacs, and things of that kind, rather than 
those things which are needed by the masses of people? 

Mr. Kovner. Yes; I certainly think that we ought to do something 
about that. Weare limited. We cannot go into a country and change 
its politics, but I think we could do more than we have done. 

Mr. Fountatn. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Fascetzt. Does he have some time left, and will he yield? 

Mr. Carnauan. He hasa minute and a half left. 

Mr. Founrarn. I will yield. 

Mr. Fascety. On that point, I will ask this question, Mr. Kovner: 
Do you think that our foreign policy today is one in which we deal 
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with the so-called molders of public opinion in various countries, 
the leaders of the communities ? 

Mr. Kovner. I would say that we tend to take the powers that be 
for granted without trying to go behind them, and I think there is 
often very little else we can do. 

Mr. Fascriu. Do you feel that the American people are missing 
a bet because of their ability to handle mass-production problems by 
not tackling the mass of people in any given country ? 

Mr. Kovner. Oh, I think we are; yes, sir. 

Mr. Fascetzt. Thank you. 

Mr. Carnanan. Another few seconds and your time will have 
expired. 

Mr. LeCompte. 

Mr. LeCompte. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

I enjoyed your statement. It was interesting and challenging. I 
don’t know whether I could subscribe to all of your doctrine, or not. 

Did I understand you to say that you are in favor of a disarmament 
program / 

Mr. Kovner. I said, sir, that I was in favor of reducing the amount 
of money that went out in mutual security for arms and increasing 
the amount that went out in economic assistance. 

Mr. LeComprr. In an age when Russia is building armament even 
faster than we are ? 

Mr. Kovner. Yes, sir; because in the area where we are speaking 
of, primarily underdeveloped countries, armaments will not win us 
what we are after. If armaments would do it, I would be for it. 

Mr. LeComrrr. You don’t think there is any safety or security in 
an armament ¢ 

Mr. Kovner. I didn’t say that. 

Mr. LeCompte. I am asking if that is what you meant. 

Mr. Kovner. But you soon reach a limit in how much safety you 
get by arms and maybe we have placed too much emphasis on arms. 

Mr. LeComprer. But don’t you think that we must deal in terms 
that the Soviets understand, that they understand the language of 
arms, and they will attack us any time they think they can defeat us? 

Mr. Kovner. Possibly so. We face a foe on a greater scale than 
has ever been witnessed and men as ruthless as we have ever known 
in history. 

All I mean, however, is that the conflict between the pvviet Union 
and ourselves cannot be resolved solely by reliance on armaments. 

Mr. LeComprr. But can we get away with disarmament? 

Mr. Kovner. Oh, we need arms. Yes, sir; we need arms. 

Mr. LeCompte. Well, I am glad to hear you say that. I thought 
you were advocating taking the money we put into armament and 
using it for economic aid. 

Mr. Kovner. Well, I did say, sir, that we should spend less for 
arms as far as our mutual security program is concerned and devote 
more of it to economic aid; yes, sir. I think we are spending too 
much for arms. 

Mr. LeComrrr. Well, aren’t we extending economic aid in a gen- 
erous kind of way in an effort to improve the lot of the underprivi- 
ledged countries of the world in an unselfish way, or are we? 
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You spoke as though you didn’t think we were getting at our 
economic aid in the right kind of spirit. 

Mr. Kovyer. I don’t mean to say that. I meant to say we should 
do more. 

Mr. LeComrre. But you said we wouldn’t get friendship from any 
country if we went to them with the idea that we want trade rela- 
tions with them. 

Mr. Kovner. No, I didn’t mean to say that. If I did, I should 
correct it. 

What I meant to say was, we should go to a country with whom we 
wished to trade, and T am ti ulking about an underdeveloped country, 
and we should try to find out how we can come up with economic 
development of that country from its point of view. 

Mr. LeCompre. Well, India is an underdeveloped country, even 
though it is an overpopulated country. 

Mr. Kovner. Very much so, sir. 

Mr. LeCompre. Well, we have poured millions and millions and 
millions into India. 

Mr. Kovner. We have poured a great deal of money into India. 

Mr. LeCompte. Without hope of return or reward for our efforts. 
All we ask for ourselves is a better world. 

Mr. Kovner. Well, to the extent that we have done that, then my 
idea of the policy y has been achieved. 

Mr. LeC ompte. I don’t know how much time I have left. 

Mr. CarnaHANn. You have a minute and a half. 

Mr. LeCompre. I did want to ask you about the elections that you 
spoke of in Europe. Socialism is only one step from communism, 
isn’t it? 

Mr. Kovner. Well, sir, that would get us into quite a discussion. 
I think that the Socialist movement in Italy is a democratic move- 
ment. Politically, it is different. It is also pro-West. 

Mr. LeCompte. Socialism in England under Clement Atlee was 
driving toward communism until Churchill got control and turned 
it the other way. 

Mr. Kovner. Well, I am not qualified to answer that question. 

Mr. LeCompre. You haven’t any feeling on that subject? 

Mr. Kovner. Well, sir, I want to make one thing very clear. I 
would certainly do everything I could to oppose a drift to com- 
munism. 

Mr. LeCompre. I am sure you would. 

Is my time up? 

Mr. Carnanan. Your time is up but you may finish the sentence. 

Mr. LeCompre. I was going to ask—it might take too long an 
answer—why do poverty ‘stricken countries turn, in your opinion, 
to communism ? 

Mr. Kovner. Because communism offers them relief from their 
poverty ; it promises them pie in the sky. 

Mr. LeComrre. It doesn’t offer them anything they can deliver. 

Mr. Kovner. You are right; I agree. 

Mr. CarnaHAn. You say that communism promises something ? 

Mr. Kovner. Yes, sir. 

Mr. CarnaHan. But you think those are empty promises with no 
intention to deliver ? 
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Mr. Koyner. I think it is one of the most horrible frauds in the 
world. 

Mr. Carnauan. How do you account for the fact that such a fraud 
can be seemingly so easily sold to people ¢ 

Mr. Kovner. Because they are in desperate need. People in des- 
perate need will believe almost anything, sir. 

Mr. Carnanan. You stressed that we should extend our assistance 
with the idea of what is good for the person we are attempting to 
assist, and I agree with that, but would you accept just a little further 
point of view ‘and say perhaps we should plan our assistance on what 
is really and mutually good for both ? 

Mr. Kovner. Yes: I would accept that. 

Mr. Carnanan. Do you believe that not giving military aid to 
countries in dispute, like India and Pakistan, will relieve our difficul- 
ties in dealing with those two countries ? 

Mr. Kovner. That by itself, certainly not; but our giving military 
aid makes the difficulty worse. 

Mr. Carnanan. Do you feel that we will have the same difficulty 
even in extending technical assistance or economic assistance ? 

Mr. Kovner. By difficulty you mean—— 

Mr. Carnanan. Will there still be the jealousies of one playing 
against the other ? 

Mr. Kovner. Oh, yes. There will be many problems to deal with 

which rivalries between countries of that sort will be involved. 

Mr. Carnauan. We hear a lot of statements that are pointing out 
the dismal failure of our mutual-security program. Do you believe 
that such statements are truly dese riptive? 

Mr. Kovner. No, sir; I thmk those statements do a great injustice 
to a remarkable achievement of the American people. 

Mr. Carnanan. It seems that you are saying to us that perhaps 
a country strongly devoted to self-preser vation may be as strong in 
our defense against communism as an airbase ? 

Mr. Kovner. Yes. 

Mr. Carnanan. Would you care to comment on your feeling as to 
the possibility that the conflict between communism and the free w ay 
of life may be decided by economic forces rather than by military 
forces ? 

Mr. Kovner. I would think, sir, that in the present posture of mili- 
tary armaments that is the only way it can be solved; besuuss neither 
of us dare use our military. weapon. 

Mr. Carnawan. Then you think we should get on with the so- 
called economic-assistance programs throughout the world? 

Mr. Kovner. Yes, sir. Iam glad you asked that question, because 
I think the point is we have reached a stalemate, a tie, in military 
competition with the Soviet Union, and the issue will now go to the 
country that can most wisely and justly develop a program of eco- 
nomic mutual aid. 

Mr. Carnanan. The time of the gentleman from Missouri has 
expired. 

Mr. Merrow. 

Mr. Merrow. Mr. Chairman, I join with my colleagues in com- 
mending you, sir, on presenting a well thought out and well worked 
out statement, and a very challenging statement. I have only two 
questions. 
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Do you believe that the United Nations should embark on long-range 
economic development programs ? 

Mr. Kovner. It must necessarily so, sir, because what we are talking 
about is the economic development of underdeveloped countries. 
That means a program of capital development, and capital develop- 
ment involves years. 

Mr. Merrow. We are in an economic contest in the underdeveloped 
countries with the Soviet Union. Do you feel that failure to win that 
contest would be as disastrous as failure to win militarily ? 

Mr. Kovner. Yes, sir; I do. 

Mr. Merrow. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Carnanan,. And I believe you said perhaps the conflict may 
have to be won through economic forces? 

Mr. Kovner. I think so, sir, because I think it is clear now that we 
cannot use the military weapons we have developed. They remain 
only as threats; as deterrents that cannot actually be invoked. 

Mr. Carnanan. Mr. Merrow has 414 minutes remaining. Do any 
of you gentlemen care to ask further questions? 

Mr. Focntam. Will the gentleman yield ? 

Mr. Merrow. I yield. 

Mr. Fountatn. I think all of us realize the importance of economic 
forces. .I wonder if you would be able to offer any suggestion as to 
how we might put into use what to me are the most important forces 
in the world, and the ones which we so frequently neglect—and they 
are the spiritual forces that are still active and alive in the world. I 
realize that Government as such cannot do much along these lines ex- 
cept as individuals in Government set examples and ‘demonstrate by 
their lives their religious convictions; but do you have any suggestion 
as to how we in America might be able to put these great forces to work 
in combination with the other great forces we have ? 9 

Mr. Kovner. Well, sir, that is an awfully big question, and yet I 
think it is the most important question of all; and I can only say that 
we have got to act with some confidence in ourselves and in our fellow 
human beings, and act out of faith, hope, and courage, and not out of 
fear, caution, and timidity. It is faith and vision that will save the 
world. 

Mr. Fountarn. The gentleman from Florida said he would like to 
add to that answer. 

Mr. Fascett. No. You mean we ought to act positively and affir- 
matively with conviction? 

Mr. Kovner. Yes; accentuate the yy: phhy 

Mr. Fasce.t, I just would add this: I am convinced that the Amer- 
ican people have the initiative, the ingenuity, and the conviction to sell 
the ideals they believe in to all of the people in the world, and that 
this is the only way that we will ever achieve what we are talking 
about. 

Mr. Merrow. I would just like to add this: The delegation to the 
10th General Assembly of the United Nations, of which I was a mem- 
ber, on December 9, 1955, wrote a letter to the Secretary of State in 
which we said among other things: 

We are in a contest in the field of economic development of underdeveloped 
countries, which is bitterly competitive. Defeat in this contest could be as dis- 
astrous as defeat in an armaments race. 
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I was glad to hear your expression on that particular point. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. CarnaHan. Mr. Kovner, do you have further comments ¢ 

Mr. Kovner. Except, sir, to express my very deep appreciation ; and 
thanks to the commitee for giving me the opportunity to express 
these views. 

Mr. CarnawAn, Thank you. 

We will call as our next witness Mr. Laurence Whittemore. 

Before you begin your statement, as you so often hear on the tele- 
vision, “Do you understand how we count the score ?”—so we will ask 
you for the usual statement of background for the record. 


STATEMENT OF LAURENCE F. WHITTEMORE, CHAIRMAN OF THE 
BOARD OF DIRECTORS, THE BROWN CO., BERLIN, N. H. 


Mr. Wuirremore. My name is Laurence Whittemore. I am a 
native and resident of New Hampshire. I am chairman of the board 
of directors of the Brown Co., pulp and paper and allied products 
industry, here in New Hampshire. I am a member of the Inter- 
national Development Advisory Board for several years, and I have 
been asked by one of your members to make a statement for this 
committee. 

I would like to say that I think it is a splendid idea having these 
hearings, that both sides receive benefit, and we appreciate your 
coming to New Hampshire. You have my welcome. 

My statement will be brief. I am speaking as a member of the 
International Development Advisory Board, because the last two meet- 
ings have taken place without my help, if it can be called that, because 
of sickness and death in my family which prevented me from attending. 

I have had some information about what was going on, as I gather 
the members of your committee have. 

My statement is brief, to the extent that I believe that our inter- 
national situation calls for activity on all fronts. I will not attempt 
to say how much military assistance should be made to the under- 
developed countries, or to our allies, or those who might be our allies, 
or even to those who are not wholly in the other camp. 

I do feel that one of the most productive industries we have in 
meeting the communistic threat is through development funds. Now, 
I am aware that wholly successful activities in this field are difficult 
to attain. There has been a good deal of fumbling, I am afraid, in 
some instances in our desires—very worthy desires, to help the rest 
of the world. On the other hand, I feel that from what I have heard 
in about 4 years on this committee, and what I have gleaned from 
my own observations in foreign countries, but more particularly from 
my company’s agents in foreign countries outside the Iron Curtain, 
that were we to have the privilege here and now of getting back the 
money we have spent on development aid of all sorts, in loans and in 
grants, and wiping out whatever good we as a Nation received from 
it, we would be hesitant about taking the money back. Perhaps that 
is a businessman’s way of looking at it, but I feel that is so. 

Now, I would not say that development aid should be extended at 
the cost of military aid, because I think they are both tremendously 
important, and I am not qualified to say how much military aid is 
necessary ; perhaps more than we are doing is necessary, but I feel that 
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we are in a contest, not only as has been mentioned here before, for 
the hearts, but for their minds, and if it was left to me I would rather 
have the respect of the citizens of an undeveloped country than have 
their affection, because I have an idea the respect of those countries 
would be better for our future relations. 

We Americans sometimes have been characterized as people who 
want everyone to love us, and we have not always been successful. I 
have come to the conclusion, and it grows out of attending a session 
of GATT at Geneva at the instance of the President, in which many 
trade negotiations went on but particularly the Japanese trade nego- 
tiations, ‘that it would be far better, and we do have, I think, to an 
extent, the respect of those people rather than their affections, al- 
though I think some of them like us, perhaps. 

Now, I think I would like to say a word about Tito, if you don’t 
mind, because it seems to me that that is a question outside the eco- 
nomic development idea. I would be pretty cold-blooded about what 
I did for Tito, and if it were left to me I would look at the other side 
of the coin and see what I was buying for what I did. That is, I 
consider that somehow or other, whether as a result of our foreign 
policy, luck, or otherwise, we have kept Russia a little bit off center, 
or Russia has been a little bit off center in their Communist propa- 
ganda because there was one major neighbor of theirs who didn’t 
jump when they snapped the whip. 

T think they have lost face a little bit in regard to Tito. 

Now, I don’t want to be a pal of Tito’s. I ‘think he is probably not 
& very nice person. On the other hand, at the moment I don’t think 
he is necessarily an enemy, and I think if we can somehow, without 
losing our soul keep him at least not in the hands of Russia, we might 
be doing a pretty good job. 

I was ; deeply impressed with what the two gentlemen who preceded 
me said, I wish I could be as profound. Tt seems to me that we 
must really view this thing from all sides. The fact is that only a 
few years ago, when all of a sudden we came out of our dream and 
realized that our great ally, Russia, was not really our friend, there 
were many who expected that it would be impossible to avoid world 
war III, and we seemed to be galloping toward it. Somehow—I won’t 
undertake to say why—so far it has been avoided. I don’t think it 
seems as inevitable as it did. Now, if that is true, it is because in 
spite of disappointments and all th: at sort of thing, we have evidently 
done a pretty good job somewhere. I think the prestige of the United 
States is higher than it has been for several years, in spite of the fact 
that we hear many discouraging things. 

It is not very good form to come back from these places—I under- 
stand most of you have better sources of information than I have— 
it is not cricket to come back and say we are doing pretty well; it is 
sort, of the thing to do to view with alarm, but I have not been as 
alarmed as some, regardless. 

Regarding these unde veloped countries, if we can do something like 
this: Help them to help themselves. I realize these things have . been 

said over and over again, but they are eternal verities, some of them, 
and they are worth saying every time you can. If we can strive to- 
ward a very distant goal of making these countries self-supporting, 
on a decent basis—I made some crack once at a dinner in Washing- 
ton at which Mohammed Ali of Pakistan was present. He looked 
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around—and he is a good, full figure of a man himself, you know— 
and he looked around and said, “Gentlemen, I hesitate to say this, but 
how could people like us, unless we have been there, judge a country 
like Pakistan, where probably the majority of the very great popula- 
tion never had what we would call a full meal, where the children were 
hungry. If some ideology is presented that seems to offer a few square 
meals it is very attractive.” “Now,” he said, “we in leadership realize 
that it is a much deeper question than the immediate hunger. We 
need help to have power stations. We need medicines. We need 
things which will develop the country, which will gradually tend to 
make us self-sustaining, and that is awfully important.” I am sorry 
I didn’t know enough about the arms race and the question of Kashmir 
and Afghanistan to ask him what he was doing with those guns. But 
I understand that we have been extremely generous in armaments of 
a second-class nature, that we haven’t given our newest jets and our 
best guided missiles to those underdeveloped countries and I wouldn’t 
suggest that we did, but I do think we are fighting, on all fronts. 
Now, the committee of which I am a member—yesterday, Mr. Eric 
Johnston, the chairman of the committee testifying before the Senate 
committee, and I don’t know which one—you haven’t let me have time 
enough to read the paper today—made a statement in which he rec- 
ommended to the committee in explaining the report which was made 
to the President a few days ago, the constitution of an international 
development fund which will be used primarily for loans in under- 
developed countries. 

Now, in my mind, underdeveloped countries could not mean places 
like Yugoslavia which in some ways is highly developed. It means 
Africa, India, the islands, some of those places, which would be even- 
tually—and I say eventually—because you cannot start in spending 
this money instantly and do it efficiently; that has been one of our 
great drawbacks. We have had these programs. We have had to 
implement them. We have made mistakes and so forth, I understand, 
through haste, through poor planning. This fund would be developed 
on implementing the plans prepared by the leadership in the under- 
developed countries with some help in that respect, perhaps from us. 

There are some countries, such as South Korea, to whom loans would 
be impossible. They were so devastated by the war activity during the 
war, that there would be no use lending them money, you might as well 
give it to them, I think. But by and large it could be long-term loans 
for projects which directly or indirectly might improve the situation 
enough to be considered eventually self-liquidating. 

Now, the gentleman who preceded me, talked about Gene Black and 
the International Bank. I ama great admirer of Mr. Black’s. I know 
him well. John McCloy was the first president of that Bank at the 
time I was president of the Federal Reserve Bank of Boston, and we 
cooperated a great deal, and Black was his assistant, and I have talked 
with him about this thing. To use an illustration, just as during the 
depression industry had to have an instrumentality which went a little 
further and was able to go a little further than normal banking chan- 
nels to bring about recovery, and it was worked out through the RFC 
under Jesse Jones, you will remember ; it served a very useful purpose. 
We need some ability, I think between normal international banking 
channels and outright gifts to meet situations in places where in some- 
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body’s well-considered judgment it will do good. Now, that is my 
opinion for what it is worth. 

I feel that the problems are very large, and just to illustrate, I 
would like to tell shat a conversation I had with one of the Japanese 
negotiators at the GATT negotiations in Geneva a couple of years 
ago, 2 years ago this month, as a matter of fact. This was not official, 
it was quite social, as a matter of fact. This chap used better English 
than I am able to command and had a greater knowledge of world 
affairs and certainly Japanese economics. He said, “Well, we realize 
the greatest friend we have is the United States. It grows about 
through a new concept which is your concept of what you do to a 
country when you defeat them in war. For the first time in history 
you have come, through religion or commonsense, you have come 
through to pick up the person you had knocked down. Now,” he said, 
“we are in this dilemma. You are giving us now one way or another 
about $800 million a year.” I may be inaccurate as to the figures, 
this was a couple of years ago. “We don’t like to take that money. 
We don’t like to do that. We are an industrial nation. We can’t feed 
ourselves. But you are saying to us that we don’t want you to trade 
with about 60 percent of your normal markets and at the same time 
your industrialists in the United States cry horror on any lowering 
of the tariff barriers. You don’t want to trade with us to any great 
extent. You don’t want us to trade with China which has been our 
national market historically for a great many years, Manchuria, and 
so forth. We don’t want you to have to give us a handout, we don’t 
like to take it, you don’t like to do it, but how are we coming out? 
What are you going to do?” 

I cite that to show how difficult some of these problems are of suc- 
cessful solution. But I am confident that we must try in every one 
of these situations, we must do the best we can, and I for one realize 
that we will not be wholly efficient. We may be quite the reverse, 
but it is better, I believe, to face the situation and do what we can 
economically than it is to leave the situation and walk away. I don’t 
think we can do that. We are in the position of a large family, one 
of whom is quite prosperous and the others are quite the reverse. He 
is not ordinarily the most popular man in the family, but he has 
a duty and must help out and the grace with which he does it perhaps 
has something to do with his popularity. Probably knowing his 
family he will have to give to some and loan to others, but I think 
any program that is successful in this respect has to meet all types 
of situations. I do not believe it can be done on a year-to-year basis. 
Now I realize that in most departments of Government, most appro- 
priations are handled pretty much on a year-to-year basis, and that 
Congress is and probably should be reluctant to place them in anyone’s 
hands, or tie the hands of the succeeding Congress if it can be done. 
On the other hand, in the paper business I have found out a lot of 
things, sometimes to my sorrow. One of the things that many of 
these countries need is the ability to produce paper. Paper has an 
effect on a way of life, and so forth, beyond anything else that I know 
of except perhaps food. You can’t start a project and bring it to any 
kind of fruition within 2 or 3 years, and if there is anything that is 
useless in the world it is a half-finished paper mill. I think I have 
taken all of the time I should. 
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Mr. Carnauan. Your statement, Mr. Whittemore, has certainly 
been refreshing and we will start at this end of the table this time, 
so I will have to look at the clock for myself. 

Do you feel that the demand for, or the feeling that we should go 
to a long-range foreign-aid program is increasing in acceptance 
among our people? 

Mr. Wuirremore. I think so. I think it should be as short as is 
sensible, but I think most thoughtful people realize you can’t move 
into a situation unless you have a feeling you are going to be there 
3 or 4 years, at least 2 or 3 years. 

Mr. CarnaHan. Really, one Congress cannot bind another on any 
type of program. Even on our military expenditures, it is appro- 
priated from year to year, our farm program or anything else, we 
don’t seem to worry too much about a long-range program. I believe 
we accept the possibility that our national defense is likely to be a 
long-range program. Why should we be more disturbed about a pro- 
gram of foreign assistance if it too is essential ? 

Mr. Wuirtemore. Well, I think for this reason: We are striving 
for the minds, the enthusiasm of these countries, and I think it is not 
practicable to say now, that just what you get this year will be avail- 
able next July 1, but not beyond that—I think we lose a good deal. I 
am not too worried about Congress putting up the money if the plan 
has been well thought out and is accepted as our policy. I have not 
known Congress to refuse to appropriate money for an_ accepted 
policy. What I am pleading for is a longer range policy. The actual 
voting of the cash may very well have to be by one Congress at a 
time. 

Mr. Carnanan. A slight change of thought, but do you feel that 
the contest we are in is really one of self-survival ? 

Mr. Wuirremore. Yes, and I think we have used that word rather 
lightly. I think it is one in which we must avoid the spirit of pull- 
ing into ourselves and turning our back on the rest of the world. 
I think that would make our survival very doubtful. 

On the other hand, you can’t ery, “Wolf, wolf,” at every little situa- 
tion, and fundamentally we are in a longtime fight with a very ag- 
gressive, resourceful foe who will take advantage of any waivering on 
our part. 

Mr. Carnanan. Would you care to venture a suggestion on the 
length of time that it may take to decide the contest ? 

Mr. Wuirremorr. Well, I hope to live that long. I couldn’t, sir. 
I am afraid we will have to leave the final decision to our sons and 
grandsons, unless within that country, as was evidenced in Hungary, 
there is a spirit of resistance which will spring up within and then 
something might happen very quickly. 

Mr. Carnanan. I have about a minute left and I want to get back 
to Tito. Do you believe that Tito is really a thorn in the flesh of the 
U.S. S. R.? 

Mr. Wuirremore. Well, I have assumed he was because just at 
present they are castigating him with all kinds of vituperative state- 
ments. It may be an act. I can’t tell. I wouldn’t for a minute let 
you leave New Hampshire thinking I was a friend of Tito. 

Mr. Carnanan. And may I ask this question: Regardless of the 
type of thorn, do you believe that it is possible that we might add a 
few barbs? 
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Mr. Wurrremore. Well, I think we can. And I think if a thorn 
is in somebody’s flesh and you push it a little bit, it goes a little bit 
deeper. 

Mr. Carnauan. Thank you. 

Mr. Merrow. 

Mr. Merrow. Mr. Chairman, Mr. Whittemore, I am certainly glad 
that you are with us today. I, with the rest of the New England 
delegation, have listened to you on many occasions in W ashington 
when you have been down there speaking to the delegation. You 
always present an excellent statement and a statement that is well 
thought out and one out of which we can gain a great deal. Today 
has been no exception. You have certainly ‘made a great contribution 
to the deliberations of this committee. 

I have two questions. I take it from what you have said that you 
would view with some alarm any heavy and drastic cuts in foreign 
aid. 

Mr. Wuirremore. I certainly should. I think undoubtedly it 
should be increased gradually. I want to emphasize the fact, though, 
that if the program had a tremendous was i of money thrust on it, 

say, beginning with the next fiscal year, I don’t think it could be 
handled efficiently. I think it should te well, as you know, at the 
Brown Co., we have just rebuilt our plants for about $20 million, in 
New Hampshire. I hope very beneficially, but it took long careful 
planning. 

In other words, we were planning those things 2 years before we 
had spent much of the money. Now if that were so with one rela- 
tively small company up in the corner of New Hampshire, this thing 
we are talking about will have to be planned very carefully. Someone 
has to be set up to do so, someone whom we trust, all of us, and to 
gallop into it inadequately planned would be disastrous because it 
wouldn’t be efficient, and while we can’t be wholly efficient in a thing 
like this, we have to do the best we can, and if it wasn’t relatively 
efficient, it wouldn’t be beneficial and accomplish the end which we 
seek in these countries. 

Mr. Merrow. Do you consider that this foreign aid is as much a 
part of our defense program and our program for attaining security 
as what we are spending for our Army, Navy, and Air Force? 

Mr. Wurrremore. Yes. I think it is the same battle on another 
front, another concept. I think neither can supersede the other. I 
agree, however, that in going into these countries, the idea should be 
coordinated with the activities of the military. I think one of the 
things that has given rise to what has plagued us most is the colonial 
ism argument, which has been based on the fact that seemingly we went 
in with economic aid pretty much where we went in with military aid, 
perhaps for good reason, but it is a little naive to think people won't 
make the connection. I think we might have them separated. 

Mr. Merrow. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Carnauan. Mr. Fountain—— 

Mr. Fountatn. I don’t have any questions, Mr. Chairman. Most of 
the questions have been asked. I would like to say, Mr. Whittemore 
has made a very refreshing and realistic statement. I know some 
businessmen who aren’t quite as realistic about this situation as he is 
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and I think it is as helpful to all of us to get this new and refreshing 


point of view. 

Mr. Wurirremore. Thank you. 

Mr. CarnaHuan. Mr. LeCompte 

Mr. LeComerr. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I loved your state- 
ment, Mr. Whittemore, because you have expressed your thoughts 
in a sort of analytical kind of way and you measure the problems 
from your own wealth of experience. I gather from your remarks 
at the close that you believe that we have a cold war to fight on more 
than one front. 

Mr. Wuirremore. Yes, on many fronts. 

Mr. LeComrrr. We can’t abandon our own defense. We can't 
drop out of the North Atlantic Treaty Organization, and we can’t 

say that we are going to cut off economic aid to the underprivileged 
countr ies, particularly in the Middle East. 

Mr. Wurrremore. Right. I don’t think we can. I don’t think-we 
should. 

Mr. LeCompte. The problem, however, of technical aid can be 
extended by other means than just a cash outlay. We can give people 
technical information. 

Mr. Wuirremore. That is right, and this concept of this interna- 
tional development fund is wholly based on training and sending peo- 
ple in who can give real aid. We have had cases where instruments, 
machine tools were sent into countries where there wasn’t anybody 
torunthem. The training program to give those people the rudiments 
of the mechanical ability needed should and must precede the ma- 
chinery or the money, or whatever it is, that implements the utiliza- 
tion. 

Mr. LeCompre. Well, in a general way you approve and endorse 
President Eisenhower’s foreign policy and particularly his Middle 
Fast policy as represented by ‘the resolution that C ongress adopted a 
few weeks ago? 

Mr. Wurrremore. I do, yes. 

Mr. LeCompre. Thank you very much. It is a splendid statement. 

Mr. CarnaHan. Mr. Fascell. 

Mr. Fasceri. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. Mr. Whittemore, let’s 
assume further that Brown Co. has a few equal competitors and let’s 
assume further that Brown Co. has hundreds of thousands of cus- 
tomers. 

Mr. Wuirremore. Well, we have lots of competitors and some 
customers. 

Mr. Fasceix. I would like to ask you, sir, whether or not you have 
the affection or the respect of your customers. 

Mr. Wuirremore. Well, I hope we have their respect. I am not 
averse to their affection if it is not too demanding. But the respect 
of your customers is of transcending importance. 

Mr. Fascetx. All right, will you tell me what you do in your com- 
pany when sales are slow and you can’t keep your plant operating ? 
Mr. Wuirremorr. We get a new vice president in charge of sales. 

I am not talking politically, however. 

Mr. Fascett. You did say you would get a new vice president in 
charges of sales and I don’t blame you, I would, too. 

Mr. Wurrremore. In fact, we did. 
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Mr. Fasce.y. Now, let’s take another hypothetical case, Mr. Whit- 
temore. Let’s say you have got the finest product in the world. 

Mr. Wuirremore. That is not a hypothetical case. 

Mr. Fasceti. Now, at this point 1 would say that these are poten- 
tial customers and you have not only got their respect, but their affec- 
tion, but they are only potential customers. So let’s go back to this 
case now. We have the world’s best product. We have the money to 
produce it and the money to distribute it. What do you need now as 
an essential element to complete the process ? 

Mr. Wuirremore. Well, we need people or the people of nations 
who will accept our ideology and with whom we can work to improve 
their situation, not only because they may be good customers in the 
future but because we keep them out of the hands of the competitors 
and as their prosperity rises, their ability to lead peaceful lives and 
to cooperate with us in an orderly world increases. 

Mr. Fascery. I understand that, sir, but do you get customers acci- 
dentally, or do you have a vice president in charge of sales? 

Mr. Wuittremore. We have to go get them, of course. 

Mr. Fasceii. Don’t you think the United States ought to go get its 
customers ? 

Mr. Wuirremore. Yes, I do, very much so. 

Mr. Fasceit. What do you think the effect would be if Congress 
were to take the mutual security program of $4.4 billion and cut it to 
$2.2 billion ? 

Mr. Wuirremore. Well, I think it would be a very poor thing to do. 

Mr. Fasceti. What is the efficiency of a gas engine? 

Mr. Wurrremore. Do you mean a diesel or a gasoline engine? 

Mr. Fasceyi. Gasoline. 

Mr. Wuitremonrte. It is relatively low, I suppose. As a matter of 
fact, I heard Mr. Kettering—I used to be in the railroad business—who 
developed the diesel railroad locomotive, say that when he planned 
that first one for the Burlington, according to the theory of diesel 
engines, it never could run because Ralph Budd said, “I have to have 
it half the weight and twice the power.” Out of that came the revo- 
lution of the railroads. Now, the relative efficiency of many of these 
things is not high. We should strive toward efficiency, but we musn’t 
expect to apply the yardstick of complete efficiency to these things 
because it is hopeless. 

Mr. Fasce.u. In other words, we have to be realistic. Mechanically 
speaking, a gasoline engine might only be 20 percent efficient but 
we think when we drive it it is too efficient. It is pretty efficient. 

Mr. Wuitremore. Yes, and it goes too fast as it is. 

Mr. Fascetit. Thank you, Mr. Whittemore. 

Mr. Carnanan. Mr. Morano 

Mr. Morano. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Whittemore, to sum up your testimony here today, you believe 
that we should make the fight on all the fronts? 

Mr. Wuirremore. That is right. 

Mr. Morano. Spiritual, eeonomic—— 

Mr. Wuirremore. I was glad to hear that brought out. 

Mr. Morano. Military, economic, and so on. 

Mr. Wuirremore. Yes. 

Mr. Morano. You are a member of the International Development 
Advisory Board. Have you had occasion to visit Latin America? 
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Mr. Wurrtremore. No, not in that respect. I have been there, but 
not in any sense officially. 

Mr. Morano. Well, was that development board interested at all 
in Latin America? 

Mr. Wuirremore. Oh, yes. We have had men down there and 
have had a good deal to do with that situation which, incidentally, is 
entirely different from the Asian situation. 

Mr. Morano. Well, what I would like to hear from you very briefly, 
if you will, is any comments you would care to make about whether 
or not we have neglected in this fight for the minds of men and the 
uplifting of the standard of living of all of the peoples all over the 
world, whether or not we have neglected our own backyard right 
here in the Western Hemisphere in the development of chides areas, 

Mr. Wuirremore. There is a lot of opinion that we have. i am 
not well enough versed in it to have a considered opinion, but there 
have been a good many rumbles in South America, particularly 
against the United States, critical of the United States, a lot of capital 
made out of what they call our colonial policy and so forth. I have 
talked with a good many men who do business in Latin America; as 
a matter of fact, we have some sales there, but not in large volumes. 

Peter Grace, of W. R. Grace & Co., is a close friend of mine and 
he is very enthusiastic about what results his company is getting in 
Latin America. They are a very large company. 

Mr. Morano. Then, I assume from what you are saying that you 
would favor a good close look at South America and Central Amer- 
ica ¢ 

Mr. Wuirremore. Yes. We had last year a big setup in New 
Orleans at the International House. All of the Latin American 
countries were active and exchanged a great deal of information. 
We got lists of potential customers, and so forth. It was a good 
movement. It has been too slow in coming. 

Mr. Morano. Now, Mr. Chairman, I just want to observe that I 
am happy to come here and be exposed to your good, old-fashioned, 
hard-shell, Yankee commonsense and wit. 

Mr. Wuirremore. Well, that is very nice of you, sir, but, Mr. 
Chairman, my five older brothers were born in Kansas and Mis- 
souri. 

Mr. Carnanan. That is information of importance that should be 
gotten onthe record. We have a minute yet. 

Mr. Fountain. Mr. Whittemore, since you are a businessman, and 
so many of us are hearing from businessmen all over our respective 
districts, I would just like to get your thinking on a difficult prob- 
lem. Repeatedly get letters from friends of mine and some others, 
I guess, saying, “Cut that budget, whatever you do, cut that budget.” 
Do you think the budget is too high ? 

Mr. Wnuirremore. I don’t know. I haven’t seen any detail of 
it or anything of the sort. But I know one thing. The budget is 
not the most important thing in this whole situation. We are able 
to finance what it is sensible for us to do in this country and I think 
that your committees have got to use pretty much that yardstick. 

As far as the decrease in taxes, my company could use it, I could 
use it personally, of course, but I think emphasizing a decrease in the 
budget as the most important thing before this country today is like 
a boxer looking for a soft place on the mat. He is going to hit it 
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pretty quick. I think we have the substance to fight this interna- 
tional fight. 

We all admit it is important. We should be as efficient as we 
can. If we have some programs in this country or outside this coun- 
try that aren’t any good, that are foolish, you folks are capable of 
cutting them out as you have in the past. I know one thing: It 
would be kind of tough to lose this international fight just to save 
3 or 4 billion dollars a year or $10 billion a year. 

Mr. Morano. Well, you are satisfied with one thing at least, that 
the budget is in balance. 

Mr. Wurrremore. Well, it has been, I am told. 

Mr. Fascetx. Let us not get into politics. 

Mr. Founrtarn. I asked that question, Mr. Whittemore, because I 
am amazed by some businessmen who tell it must be cut. They don’t 
tell where. We say, what about hospitals? They say, don’t cut 
that. We say, what about this or that. They say, No, not that— 
just cut that budget substantially some place. It’s not an easy task, 

Mr. Wnuirremore. Some other place. 

Mr. Fountarn. Yes, that’s it—some other place. 

Mr. Carnanan. Your visit with us has been delightful. We are 
reluctant to cut it off but we have these other witnesses to hear. 

Mr. Wuirremore. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Cuarrman. Our next witness will be Mrs. James B. Stamps. 

All right, Mrs. Stamps, if you will give us the usual statement for 
the record. 


STATEMENT OF MRS. JAMES B. STAMPS, PRESIDENT OF THE 
LEAGUE OF WOMEN VOTERS OF NEW HAMPSHIRE, LACONIA, 


N. H. 


Mrs. Stamps. My name is Mrs. James B. Stamps and I am presi- 
dent of the League of Women Voters of New Hampshire. Outside 
of that, I have no qualification except as an ordinary housewife. 

I should like to speak in support of foreign economic aid and of 
the importance of increased international tr ‘ade to supplement this 
aid. I should like to touch on the importanee of our continuing to 
work closely with the General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade, ‘and 
the need to further promote GATT’s effectiveness by approving the 
Organization for Trade Cooperation. These are very real contribu- 
tions that we can make to spur the expansion of world markets that, 
are needed increasingly by our own industries, and by the industries 
which our economic aid is helping to develop in other countries. 

The survival of freedom and western civilization might well depend 
in considerable part on whether this country is able to keep strong 
allies, willing to work with us in strengthening the free world and 
resisting communism. A major objective of American forei ‘ign policy 
is, therefore, to strengthen the political and economic health of 
friendly foreign countries and to broaden the community of purpose 
which ties our allies to us and us to them. Our trade policy and our 
economic-aid program are both intimately involved in this task. 

Our economic-aid program necessarily has m: iny short-range objec . 
tives designed to counteract the influence of communism wherever it 
seems to be gaining strength, to augment our military-aid program. 
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and to provide aid in the event of an emergency that may arise. While 
this may win us friends and tide us over difficult periods, it does not 
contribute in any great degree toward greater stability of the world. 
We shall not have a truly peaceful world until a major part of the 
world is politically and economically stable. We can best contribute 
to this aim by a carefully planned long-range economic-aid program 
geared to the interests and capabilities of the country concerned. Such 
a program should develop political and economic strength in rela- 
tively underdeveloped countries so that they will not only withstand 
communistic pressures, but feel strongly that the Communist way is 
against their own best interests. A long-range economic-aid program 
is important, not only from the standpoint of making and keeping 
friends, and the immediate security that that offers, but, also because 
the financial drains on our country, stemming from our military and 
security needs, cannot possibly be alleviated to any degree, until other 
countries of the free and neutral world are strong enough and willing 
to support their own military and economic burdens. 

However, a long-range economic-aid program is only half of the 
picture. Manufacturing is an important aspect of any developing 
economy, and therefore, our trade policies must be considered as a 
necessary complement to an effective aid program. It is necessary to 
our own economic and political security to help in developing less 
developed countries. It necessarily follows then that we must pro- 
mote fair opportunities for them to sel] their products in the world 
market, and to buy materials and equipment necessitated by industrial 
development and increased consumer demands. We must remember 
that our own country has a steadily increasing need for expanded 
world markets, and, that we are not self-sufficient in raw materials to 
feed our rapidly expanding industrial economy. 

The General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade (GATT) has proved 
to be a successful instrument in negotiating multilateral trade agree- 
ments, and in reducing trade barriers between countries. It is impor- 
tant that we continue to lead the way toward greater economic part- 
nership by endorsing the Organization for Trade Cooperation (OTC) 
which has been devised solely to facilitate the operation of GATT, 
making it more effective. I believe that no legislation concerning 
OTC has been introduced at this session, but that the administration 
plans to submit a request soon. 

As a matter of fact, this noon I noticed in the paper, when I went 
home, hasn’t President Eisenhower written a letter-—— 

Mr. Morano. Yesterday, to the House of Representatives request- 
ing that. 

Mrs. Sramps. Yes. 

President Eisenhower, in reporting, early in February, on the 
operation of the trade agreements program, requested that Congress 
authorize a participation in OTC. He expressed the view that such 
an organization is essential to make our trade agreements program 
more effective in the interest of American industry, agriculture, and 
labor. This raises a point which I feel is often misunderstood. There 
is a tendency, I believe, to assume that GATT-OTC automatically 
means increased pressure for tariff reductions to the disadvantage 
of American business. Actually it provides us with the means to ef- 
fectively reduce unfair barriers maintained by other countries to 
our disadvantage. Many countries have felt it necessary to maintain 
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such barriers because of our ability to produce certain items at low 
cost due to our assembly line procedures and highly skilled labor. 
GATT-OTC offers the Best opportunity for getting a fair deal for 
our products on the international market. 

The League of Women Voters of New Hampshire conducted a sur- 
vey 2 years ago to determine the effects of imports and exports upon 
New Hampshire. Representative industries, employing 28 percent 
of New Hampshire’s labor force, were covered. I shall not go into 
details concerning this survey as I do not think it is pertinent to the 
work of this committee. I mention it only because we found that a 
strongly predominate view favored w orking more closely with other 
nations to insure greater reciprocity in reducing trade barriers of all 
nations. The large majority of industries contacted did not speak 
against the reciprocal trade agreements program, but did feel that 
our Government should do more toward influencing other countries 
to reduce their trade barriers which inhibit the development of export 
markets by our industry. GATT has already accomplished much in 
this direction, and to provide permanent international administrative 
machinery to facilitate GATT’s operation should provide even greater 
opportunity for the expansion of our export market. 

I have digressed from the importance of increased international 
trade as a means of implementing our foreign economic aid program, 
only because I wanted to point out that increased trade is needed for 
the healthy growth of our own economy, as well as being a means of 
making our economic aid program really effective. 

I should like to conclude by reiterating that long range economic 
aid is of profound importance ‘for the future and security of our coun- 
try, and it should never be confused with or obscured by the emergency 
aid, whether military or economic, given to help weak n: tions meet 
the threat of external attack and subversion. Liberal international 
trade policies must be recognized as a necessary complement to any 
effective aid program. As the less dev eloped nations are assisted in 
building sound and productive economies, it is important for the 
whole world that their economic life be related to that of other coun- 
tries through balanced and healthy trade. 

Mr. Morano. Mr. Chairman, I just wanted to correct the record. 
The letter was written day before yesterday, rather than yesterday. 

Mrs. Stamps. It was dated April 3, as I remember. 

Mr. Carnanan. Mrs. Stamps, we appreciate having you as one of 
our witnesses, and your complete statement certainly speaks well for 
itself. 

Mrs. Stamps. I appreciate having had the opportunity. 

Mr. Carnanan. I believe we should move along a little more hur- 
riedly than we have been going so that we might hear as many of 
the other witnesses as possible. Will any member of the committee 
object if I ask you to limit yourselves to one question? Mr. Merrow? 

Mr. Merrow. Thank you, Mr. Chairman, 

Mrs. Stamps, we appreciate this statement very much, and we are 
glad that you prepared it and took the time to come before the 
committee. 

In your conclusion you said that you would like to reiterate that 
long-range economic aid is of profound importance. Now, the 
League of Women Voters has made a study of this, and is this the 
conclusion of the Lea gue throughout the State? 
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Mrs. Stamps. Well, actually, as far as the long-range economic- 
aid programs that have been in the news so much within these past 
couple of months, the reports that have come in from the various 
committees that have been studying it intensively, no, we have not 
made an intensive study of that particular aspect. It is in line with 
our thinking in considering foreign aid in past times. It is a pro- 
jection, I might say, not an actual consensus of their feeling. 

Mr. Merrow. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Carnanan. Mr. Fountain. 

Mr. Fountar1n. Mr. Chairman, I have no questions. 

I am very happy to have the privilege of hearing a representative 
of the women. I find in my congressional district, and in my State, 
the viewpoint of the women has tremendous effect upon us, and we 
are happy to hear it here. 

Mr. Carnanan. Mr. LeCompte. 

Mr. LeComere. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mrs. Stamps, it is nice for you to be here as well as the representa- 
tives of the League of Women Voters that we had this morning. 

I suppose that if we actually had long-range economic aid, and the 
program were projected 2 or 3 years ahead, and if we didn’t appro- 
priate a dollar this year, it would still take 2 or 3 years for the pro- 
gram to run out unless Congress tried to recapture some of the funds 
authorized thus far. 

Mrs. Stamps. I suppose that is possible, but I don’t think that is 
the sort of program we are thinking of now. We are thinking of a 
program over 10 years, perhaps, a long-range projection for which 
you would plan financing. 

Mr. LeComrre. You would like an aid program that maybe projects 
10 years ahead. 

Mrs. Stamps. I think it would be a very sound idea. 

Mr. LeCompre. I am not sure but what you have a good idea there. 
Of course, it would be difficult for any Congress to set up a 10-year 
plan because a subsequent Congress could change the whinke thing. 

Mrs. Stamps. That is true, of course, but it wouldn’t do any harm 
to try. 

Mr. LeComrere. Thank you, Mrs. Stamps. I won’t take any more 
time. 

Mr. Carnawan. Mr. Fascell. 

Mr. Fascett. Thank you. I know of the work of the League of 
Women Voters in the community in the discussion of GATT and OTC 
and many times it hasn’t been too popular, but the object has been to 
bring the facts to the American people and once having done that, 
the job has been done, and we rely on their good judgment to impress 
the Members of Congress to do the right thing. 

I am convinced as a gentleman from Florida that not only the men 
but the women in New Hampshire are very articulate and concise, 
and fight their causes very, very well. 

Mr. Carnanan. Mr. Morano. 

Mr. Morano. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. No questions except to 
compliment the lady on her statement. 

Mr. Carnanan. Do you have further comments, Mrs. Stamps ? 

Mrs. Stamps. No; I have no further comments. 

Mr. Carnauan. We thank you very much, Mrs. Stamps. 
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Mrs. Sramps. I appreciate the time the committee has given me, 


and for having been able to appear. 

Mr. Carnanan. Next we would like to hear from Mrs. Arthur 
Murphy. Is Mrs. Murphy here? If she comes in later, we will be 
glad to hear her. Then we would like to hear Mr. Lemelin. Will you 
give us a brief statement as the others have done of your background 
and then proceed as you wish ? 


STATEMENT OF EMILE LEMELIN, PRESIDENT, ASSOCIATION 
CANADO-AMERICAINE, MANCHESTER, N. H. 


Mr. Lemettn. My name is Emile Lemelin. I am judge of the 
probate and president of the Association Canado-Americaine, of Man- 
chester, N. H. 

Mr. Chairman, I must apologize for not having the necessary 
number of copies. 

Mr. Carnanan. That is quite all right. 

Mr. Lemettn. Allow me at the outset to express my amazement at 
the magnitude of the task undertaken by your committee as revealed 
in the reports of your subcommittee hearings which I receive from 
time to time through the courtesy of our distinguished Congressman, 
Mr. Chester Merrow. These re ports also have given me a fairly good 
idea of the extent to which Congressman Merrow is held in high 
esteem by the members of your distinguished committee, and I am 
sure that this fact is a source of great pride and satisfaction to the 
people of New Hampshire as well as to me personally. 

I also read somewhere in those reports that in the performance of 
your difficult duties, especially in connection with your dealings with 
the Communist elements, you and your colleagues do on occasion feel 
frustrated, and I quote, * ‘at times even to the point of despair.” You 
can now readily imagine how frustrated an ordinary citizen like 
myself is likely to become who, without training in diplomacy or any 
expert knowledge of foreign affairs, must of necessity rely bop the 
press, the radio, and television for his piecemeal day-to-day bits of 
information. 

sut before I give full vent to my frustrations : and disappointments, 
I wish to make it clear that I am speaking as a private citizen, and 
expressing my own personal views which I suspect may well be shared 
in whole or in part by a good number of citizens. I think we shall 
agree that the proper role of the United States in the United Nations, 
and other international organizations, -should, like our American 
foreign policy, be dictated by enlightened self-interest, and I also 
believe it to be generally understood that the success or failure of the 
role we play in the United Nations should, like the success or failure 
of our foreign policy, be judged by its results. 

Applying that test, Iam forced to the conclusion that we have con- 
sistently failed in our many and repeated attempts to attain our main 
objective which to my mind is, or should be, to prevent the further 
spread _ communism throughout the world. Were I forced to oe 
ture a guess as to the major underlying cause of our failures in tha 
meatick I would give it as my considered opinion that such cause is 
to be found in the inability or blind refusal on the part of too many 
of our leading statesmen to recognize communism for what it really 
is, and Communists for what they really are. 
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In other words, I feel that our attitude is a little weak toward com- 
munism and Communists: For ‘more than a decade we have ‘been 
engaged in a cold war with the Soviet Union and its satellites at a 
current cost _ the American taxpayers of some forty-odd billion 
dollars a year. We are justified in doing this, and we are required 
to do this Lacasiie we must at all costs remain strong if the Communist 
threat is to be averted. I firmly believe that if we are still free men 
today we owe it to our defense programs. 

In this respect I feel that we have been successful. This policy of 
military strength must be continued as long as the threat remains. 
Where we have failed, however, is in our attempt to reduce or mini- 
mize, if not actually eliminate, the Communist threat itself. 

During the past decade or so communism has taken over, among 
other countries, China, a part of Korea, half of Indochina, thus im- 
posing its despotic rule on 40 percent of the population of the world, 
so that Communist leaders everywhere are now gleefully boasting that 
they are well on their way tow: ard attaining their main objective, which 
is to conquer the world. If we don’t react at once and effectively to 
this dangerous situation our western civilization stands a fair chance 
of being w iped out within the next decade, or at least within the next 
generation. 

In the face of this threat, the need of the hour is a strong, resource- 
ful, effective and, especially, uncompromising leadership. Recent 
United Nations history shows that the Soviet Government has repeat- 
edly used and abused its veto power. Our first step should therefore 
be to seek an amendment to the United Nations Charter which would 
modify and curtail such veto power. History also tells us that the 
Soviet Government, and the satellite countries, have abused our hos- 
pitality by using the United Nations headquarters in New York City 
as a springboard from which they could practice intimidation, sabo- 
tage, coercion, and espionage throughout the country. They should 
immediately be formally notified, in my judgment, that. unless they 
abandon such tactics the American people will in the long run insist 
that the United Nations headquarters be removed from our ‘shores, pre- 
ferably to some far away, isolated island. (By the way, according to 
Sumner Welles, as I understand it, that was exactly Roosevelt’s orig- 
inal idea. He didn’t favor the establishment of the headquarters ‘in 
New York City.) If they should ignore our warning, the Communists, 
that is, then we should not hesitate to act accordingly. 

Recent history further shows that treaties, conventions, and inter- 
national agreements entered into by the Soviets and their satellites are 
practic: ally worthless, and that Communists consistently honor them 
more in the breach than in the ¢ ompliance. 

For that reason we should stop chasing rainbows in the false hope 
that somehow, sometime, somewhere, we may reach an agreement 
with them whereby communism and western civilization may coexist 
in a peaceful, prosperous, and happy world. Such dreams are futile, 
because the essential aim of communism is world conquest by force 
and violence, if necessary. Duplicity, conspiracy, treachery, intimi- 
dation, murder, and mass murders, are their favorite weapons. Dedi- 

cated to the proposition that the means justifies the end, having no 
conscience, denying the very existence of God, they have neither 
moral standards nor sense of honor and decenc V. 
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Under those circumstances it seems to me that international treaties 
and agreements should be made enforceable by international law. To 
allow nations to disregard their treaty obligations with impunity and 
immunity can only result in disrespect for and the general breakdown 
of international law. 

Finally, we should at all times make a distinction between com- 
munist governments and the peoples whom they rule. We should en- 
courage in every possible legitimate way all internal movements with- 
in Communist enslaved countries tending to rid those countries of 
their ruthless tyrants. We should never under any circumstances 
give financial, economic, or military aid to any communistic govern- 
ment, nor should we under any circumstances undertake even ‘to help 
feed or clothe any people living under communistic rule. To do so 
would defeat our own purpose, and would inevitably strengthen com- 
munism itself. 

Mr. Carnauan. Mr. Lemelin, you have given us a challenging 
statement. I regret that time is running out, so I am going to ask 
again that we permit each of the Congr essmen one question, “and my 
question to you would be, is it your belief that in seeking places for 
budget reductions we should proceed rather cautiously w ith reducing 
funds for national defense? 

Mr. Lemewin. Yes, sir. I personally am of the opinion that eco- 
nomic aid to underprivileged countries should continue with two 
limitations: I think we should always bear in mind that our expendi- 
tures should be within our means and never should we spend a penny 
to promote the interests of any communistic government. 

Now, when I say “now,” I say any communistic because I have Tito 
in mind. A Marxist-Leninist- Socialist, of necessity is at heart a 
Communist, and last fall I think we got a very good illustration of 
how Tito would cooperate with the western democracies during the 
uprisings in Hungary. He refused to accept the Hungarian refugees 
and threw them back to the butchers of Budapest. 

We can’t trust them. No Communist can be trusted whether he is 
a Titoist or a Stalinist, or who he is. That is my opinion of Com- 
munists. Of course, I don’t expect to be loved by them too much. 

Mr. Carnauan. Mr. Merrow. 

Mr. Merrow. Mr. Chairman. 

Judge Lemelin, it is certainly good to see you today and to listen 
to your statement before the sube ommittee, ‘and we appreciate the 
challenging statement which you have given and I am very glad to 
know that you enjoyed the hearings and the publications of the sub- 
comittee. You and I have been on the same platform before on 
different occasions. 

I am glad to see you here today, and although we can’t pursue 
these various questions to any length, I would just ask this one: 

Do you not feel that the United Nations and its specialized agencies, 
such as World Health, Food and Agriculture, and all of the rest, 
making up the United Nations system, over the last 10 years have 
accomplished something ? 

Mr. Lemetrin. Well, yes, I assume it has. I suppose it has relieved 
suffering, but I do feel that Communist-enslaved peoples will prob- 
ably get rid of their Communist tyrants only if communism is not 
successful in their country, and if we finance a Communist regime we 
are just defeating our own purpose. We are strengthening the Com- 
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munist regime. That is my worry. So that there is a conflict of 
interest there. 

I would like to have the United Nations serve our interests, and I 
am sorry that I cannot accept, I cannot agree that all nations that 
belong to the United Nations are civilized nations insofar as they can 
be judged by their leaders. That is the sad situation. 

Mr. Carnauan. Mr, Fountain. 

Mr. Founrarn. Judge, I want to congratulate you on your state- 
ment. While I may not agree with everything you say, I think your 
statement is representative. It indicates that the average American 
is more and more beginning to think about this problem and is con- 
cerned about it. I also gather from your statement that you are 
definitely opposed to a policy of appeasement. 

Mr. Lemetin. Absolutely. 

Mr. Founratn. And that the only thing that Russia understands 
is the ability and the willingness of the people of America, and the 
other free nations of the world, to say something, and then stand by 
what they say? 

Mr. Lemein. That is right. The only thing that the Communists 
understand is strength. 

Mr. Carnanan. Mr. LeCompte. 

Mr. LeCompre. Thank you. I think, for the most part, I would 
endorse your statement, if I understand it. You said something about 
nations which violate their treaty obligations being punished. I agree 
with you, but how would you get at it excep ot by going to war? Maybe 
hy embargoes a little, but, generally speaking, how would you do it? 

Mr. Lemeuin. Well, I ‘think it would involve a calculated risk. 
Now, I don’t think giving money to Tito is a calculated risk, because 
it is a certainty that, as a Communist, he would never deal sympa- 
thetically with the western states. I do think that this country is by 
far stronger than Russia and its satellites; this country and its allies. 
That being so, 1 am quite sure that the cunning Communists would 
never start a worldwide war with us at this time, but we must at all 
costs maintain our relative strength. I think we might talk loud to 
them, and follow it up. But we can’t risk the very existence of our 
civilization and become eee zed, so to speak, by the fear of a w ar, 
because the communistic tec hnique is exactly that, to create fear in 
everybody’s mind. 

Recently a book came out, the Empire of Fear. I haven’t read it 
all, but, from the first few pages, I gather that fear is their great 
weapon, and we shouldn’t fear them. I think an American should 
stand up to a Communist. 

Mr. CarnaHan. Mr. Fascell. 

Mr. Fascei.. Judge, I am sorry we don’t have the time to go deeper 
into your philosophy and logic. I would like to have that oppor- 
tunity. Since I am limited to one question: Based on your preditighe 
that our programs in the United States have failed, we have seen com- 
munism on the increase, that the only thing it has really helped has 
been a strong defense program, that we have had weak leadership as 
far as the Communists are concerned, let me ask you, if you were 
President of the United States today, would you declare war against 
Russia ? 

Mr. Lemerin. No. I would make it tough short of war, though. 
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Mr. Fountain. Mr. Chairman, I might say, in connection with what 
the judge has said, that according to the figures I have, since World 
War II the number of captive people behind the Iron Curtain has 
increased from about 200 million to about 900 million. That is all. 

Mr. Lemewin. I would like to point this out: I did say that we 
needed perhaps a strong leadership. By inference, you gathered that 
I meant that the present leadership was very weak. It is not that 
weak. It is relatively weak. I would like to see it a little stronger, 
much firmer. 

Mr. Carnawan. Mr. Morano. 

Mr. Morano. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Of course, we all abhor communism. It is an odious philosophy, 
and I think the great, overwhelming majority of the American people 
do abhor communism. I heard you say that Communists don’t love 
you. 

Mr. Lemettn. I said that I suspected they didn’t. 

Mr. Morano. Well, I think it is a badge of honor to be disliked, or 
perhaps even hated, by Communists. 

Mr. Lemetn. I have spent my past few years trying to get them to 
hate me. 

Mr. Morano. But would you agree with me that the President of 
the United States, and the Secretary of State, and the Congress, all 
responsible people, having an overall world picture to consider, would 
you agree with me that in their fight to win this cold war, and the 
minds of men, and so on, they have to proceed with responsibility, and 
uppermost in their mind is the security of the American people? 

Mr. Leme.in. Yes; I think there is a lot of truth in what you-say. 
I believe in the great virtue of prudence, but I believe overcautious- 
ness is a weakness. I believe we have too often indulged in the 
expense and pastime of making concessions which should not have 
been made, of closing our eyes to situations that really exist, and that 
those situations are so hideous that it requires a little courage to face 
them. I would like to find that courage. 

Mr. Morano. There is just one more thing, and I was disturbed 
about your statement that you would not differentiate between the 
peoples under a Communist regime and the leaders, themselves, of a 
Communist regime. It seems to me that I don’t think you meant just 
quite that, that you would refuse to clothe or aid in the economic 
standards and uplift the economic standards of those people. 

Mr. Lemetin. Well, now, you are talking about the peoples living 
under communistic governments. 

Mr. Morano. That is right. 

Mr. Lemein. O. K. I say that the main hope of upsetting the 
applecart for the Communist tyrants governing those people is that 
these people will be so miserable that they will rise up against them 
and throw them out, and that, to the extent that we make them com- 
fortable, we are sustaining the communistic system. 

Mr. Morano. But, isn’t your premise a little bit wrong, when you 
direct your efforts to permitting these people to become miserable, 
which is the word you used, to overthrow their government ? 

Mr. Lemeutn. Well, I personally think that, first, the miserable 
people who are responsible for that situation are the Communists 
themselves, It is they who are primarily responsible for their people. 

Mr. Morano. You would want to compound their action? 
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Mr. Lemetin. I wouldn’t compound their action, but I will say 
this: I wouldn’t pay the price of saving the Communists in the process. 
That is too dear a price to pay. 

Mr. Morano. There is a conflict, in my opinion, in your viewpoint 
that I would like to straighten out, but I am sorry that there isn’t 
the time to do it, because I know that you and I want to do the same 
thing, the committee wants to do the same thing. 

Mr. Lemein. I think we all want the same thing. 

Mr. Morano. But we have to be careful on the method used, and 
we mustn’t, as I see it—I am one of those who has no love for Tito. 
I am one of those that voted within the committee against giving 
military jet planes to Tito and so on, but I was one of those who 
would want to give wheat to the people under his government, and 
L still have the same objective you have. 

Mr. Leme.rin. I would say to these people, vt will give you wheat, 
if you will get rid of your Communist rulers.” 

Mr. Morano. I am sorry I don’t have further time to develop this, 
but it is very interesting. 

Mr. CARNAHAN. Do. you have further comment? 

Mr. Leme.in. No; I guess I have overburdened you already. 

Mr. Carnanan. You have not. We are sorry we don’t have more 
time to hear you. Thank you so much. We would now like to hear 
from Rev. Daniel DeNauw. 

You may proceed, giving us your background statement. 


STATEMENT OF REV. DANIEL DeNAUW, ST. ANSLEM’S COLLEGE, 
MANCHESTER, N. H. 


Reverend DeNavw. I am in the department of history and govern- 
ment at St. Anselm’s College at Manchester, N. H. I am Rev. Daniel 
DeNauw. First, I wish to thank this committee for coming to Laconia, 
in order that the people of New Hampshire might have the opportunity 
to express their own opinion on the foreign policy of the United States. 
This, indeed, is a privilege, and I am sure it is greatly appreciated by 
the people of this State. 

Before reading my statement, I would like to preface my remarks 
by saying that I come before this committee as a private citizen, and 
that the views contained therein are my own, and not necessarily the 
views held by my fellow priests or fellow lay faculty at St. Anselm’s 
College. 

Today we are at the crossroads of our national safety, and man’s 
future seems to be threatened by atomic war and complete destruction. 
The problems we face today are grave and we need no longer concern 
ourselves with proving how grave they really are. We need concern 
ourselves with the the problem of how to escape them. We must 
answer the cruel dilemma we face: whether to’ risk peace or freedom. 

Kleven years ago our statesmen gathered at San Francisco to estab- 
lish an international or ganization which they called the United Na- 
tions. The inadequacy of such an organization became apparent 
shortly after its formation. The insufficiency of the United Nations 
to maintain peace and security has been demonstrated daily. Not 
so long ago when we picked up the newspapers we found Korea had 
been invaded, the 38th parallel, Indochina came next, recently Hun- 

gary, and now we are in the midst of trouble in Israel and ‘Egypt. 
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Now, to compensate for these inadequacies we formed NATO, SEATO, 
and established the mutual-security program. But even here, we have 
failed to succesfully accomplish our ends, and they too may prove to 
be inadequate, unless we build them on a strong foundation. 

If I may digress for just a moment, I would like to say that acutally, 
our mutual security program is necessary, but I do wish to also main- 
tain that it would be more effective under a strong, or based on a 
strong, foundation which I hope to state briefly. 

If we in this country insist on programs based on pure and simple 
power politics, we will be forever in a race with the Russians, and 
it is a tenuous position to say the least, for we will continually have 
to compete with Russia to win nations to our side of the power scale. 
It means seeking to get stability by seeking to equalize the weight on 
both sides of the balance, and we might for a time achieve stability, 
but for how long and at what cost? How long can we in this country 
support our programs and continue to support our programs if we 
must compete with the Russians who have no regard for freedom of 
trade or free economy. They just demand and take from their own 
people. If our international stability is based on such a principle, 
then we are at the mercy of the slightest mistake or accidental act 
that at any moment can overthrow this particular balance. We do not 
and cannot get peace by balance of power. We can get it by basing 
our international life on a moral and juridical order, on an inter- 
national law based on a moral natural law common to all men and 
all nations. 

It is offered as a suggestion to this committee that the United 
States should reevaluate its foreign policy in the light of the ideas 
of our Founding Fathers. It will not be an easy solution, or one 
that is immediate, but it will be one that looks to the future. We 
must be willing in the United States to form a union with our allies 
in the international sphere, in which there is not only military aid, 
but a common policy on how to best offset the policy of our common 
enemy, the Soviet Union. In the Soviet Union, we are dealing with 
a nation whose ideas are not national, but are international in scope, 
one that seeks world domination, therefore, it behooves our policy- 
makers to retaliate in kind, by establishing a program that is supra- 
national and not just national. We must be willing with our allies to 
give up some of our external sovereignty and work on a common 
principle, the common good of all and not just national interests. 

Permit me to say I am not a one worlder, but I feel that this interest 
that I am speaking about here means with all those peoples who be- 
lieve in the basic philosophies that we do in this country, the United 
States. I do not believe that we can coexist with Russia in this sense, 
that they will accept a moral principle such as we understand it. This 
union then should be based on the principles of constitutionalism, 
such as we find in our own Federal Union. Each nation maintains 
its national sovereignty as do the individual states, but it delegates to 
this supranational body certain enumerated powers, and that. supra- 
national organization is restricted by this constitution. It would then 
be, as our national Government is, working for the common good. 
This however, is only possible if we ‘base the whole structure on a law 
that is above all nations and all organizations, namely, a natural 
moral law common to all men. If we establish such a fr amework, 
then all our programs of foreign policy, such as NATO, SEATO, 
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and the mutual security program, will have a common directing force, 
that will be for the common good of all its members. 

If we cannot do this for man’s freedom, we cannot hope that Euro 
will. The burden is ours because the power is ours, so if we will the 
union can be achieved. If not, we are left with the alternative of 
playing the Russian game of the balance of power politics, and per- 
haps in the end losing because we would not unite in a common foreign 
policy with other nations. 

We must be the moral force that unites all free people, because we 
not only have the power but our Government was founded on the idea 
of man being a creature of God and endowed with certain inalienable 

ights. 

Tr hank you. 

Mr. Carnanan. Again, I say, Reverend, that we regret that we do 
not have time to visit with you rather extensiv ely. I will permit the 
members a question, and you may indicate if you have a question 
that you want to ask. 

Does anyone have a question that you care to ask? 

Mr. Fascety. Mr. Chairman ? 

Mr. Carnanan. Yes, Mr. Fascell. 

Mr. Fascetn. Father, I am not too sure that there is a law, natural 
or otherwise, common to all man, but assuming that there is for the 
purpose of the discussion, how long do you think it would be before 
a majority of the American people “will Ww illingly surrender a portion 
of their sovereign rights ? 

Reverend DeNauw. Are you speaking, of course, Congressman, 
of the national sovereign rights? I don’t want to give up any of our 
national or internal sovereignty. I think that we ought on the outside 

to have give and take. That is what I meant by giving some sover- 
eignty, in other words, giving to this body whether it be a UN or a 
NATO, or a SEATO, our moral support and military support, eco- 
nomic support, and we make a common policy. For example, just re- 
cently, we have the French and the English, without even consulting 
us, walking into Egypt. If we had some sort of common policy we 
might t have been able to save ourselves the embarrassment before all of 
the world powers, but I don’t expect or say that they should be able to 
dictate to the United States what its internal policy should be in its 
own relationships with its citizenship. 

Mr. Fascrix. But the point is, it would dictate its internal policies. 

Reverend DeNauw. To a degree, as any alliance or treaty would 
among nations. Not dictate, but in the sense of a cooperation, that we 
would have a common policy. 

Mr. Fasceuz. It is to that extent that I address my question. 

Reverend DeNauw. I say that we should have a common policy. 

Mr. Fasceiy. I understand that, and my question still applies. In 
your opinion, how long do you think it would be before the majority 
of the American people would subscribe to this theory ? 

Reverend DeNauw. Well, there I have no way of knowing. I 
suspect that there would be many who wouldn’t. 

Mr. Fasceu. I don’t want to be pessimistic, and I am not trying to 
be. 

Reverend DrNauw. Of course. I understand. On that ground 
there would be many who would object. 
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But can we as a nation exist really feeling that there are no other 
people? In other words, can we be isolationists? That is all I mean. 
We must work with other nations in united and common policy in 
our international affairs. And this can be done only by an interna- 
tional organization which has authority. 

Mr. Carnanan. Mr. Merrow? 

Mr: Merrow. Yes, Mr. Chairman. 

Father, we appreciate your coming here today and giving us this 
fine statement, and we are glad to have your views on these very 
important matters. I would like to ask, Do you envision that such a 
supranational body as you have referred to would supersede or a 
sorb the various regional arrangements that we have developed under 
the United Nations, and absorb the United Nations itself. Do you 
feel that the creation of such a body should come with evolution of 
the United Nations, or should it come from some kind of an organiza- 
tion of delegates that would develop it ? 

Reverend DeNauw. Well, I suppose we could stem and work from 
the basic premise that we started the United Nations on; an evolution 
and delegations and so on. In other words, the United Nations was 
founded on that purpose. It was supposed to be a supranational 
body, a world organization. And we would have delegates to it, 
but rather than just depending like the veto power that we have and 
so forth, we should give it more teeth. That is all I am asking. In 
other words, the U. N. or the NATO or any one of these organizations 
should have more teeth in them. 

Mr. Merrow. That is all. 

Mr. Carnanan. Are there other questions ? 

Thank you very much. 

Reverend DeNavuw. Thank you very much. 

Mr. CarnaHan. You have been very patient and there are other 
witnesses who perhaps would like to be heard so we have about agreed 
among ourselves here that we will call on more of you and ask you 
to confine your statement to 5 minutes or less. 

We regret having to do that, but I am sure you are getting weary. 
But we would like for others of you to have a chance to be heard. 


STATEMENT OF GUY A. SWENSON, JR., ATTORNEY, CONCORD, N. H. 


Mr. Swenson. Mr. Chairman, I am sorry I have not had a chance 
to put my statement in final form. I would like to read it into the 
record. I think I can be very brief, if you don’t mind. 

My name . Guy A. Swenson, Jr. I am an attorney, practicing law 
in Concord, N. H. Iam a native of New Hampshire and have lived 
here all of my life. I would like to state that although IT am chair- 
man of the New Hampshire Chapter of the United World Federalists, 
I am not here speaking for that organization. I am speaking simply 
for myself. 

At the outset I would like to commend this subcommittee for taking 
the time during this busy session of Congress to come to New Hamp- 
shire and seek firsthand from its citizens their views on the proper 
relationship between the United States and various international 
organizations and on our foreign economic policy. A hearing of 
this nature typifies the basic strength of our own governmental proc- 
esses. Rather than an all-powerful state imposing its views on its 
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citizens, we in the United States recognize that our Government must 
be subservient to the will of the majority. Hence our elected officers 
weigh the many views presented and then determine a course which 
they believe to be in harmony with the wishes and best interests of the 
people as a whole. 

I trust that no one will offer testimony before this committee today 
without being conscious of the rights and privileges secured to each 
of us by our Constitution and which stand in such vivid contrast to 
the plight of so many people in the world today. 

It is this very ideal of individual freedom which I feel should be 
at the heart of our foreign policy. As our municipal, State, and 
Federal Governments have been created subservient to the will of the 
people and to secure to the people individual rights, so too do I be- 
lieve that a still higher authority must be recognized in order to pro- 
tect these same rights from destruction in the world in which we now 
live. It is our desire to be able to live our lives with this relative 
freedom that causes us to esteem so highly our American citizenship. 

Much is said of national sovereignty but that is surely no end in 
itself. If our national sovereignty were absolute, the rights and 
privileges guaranteed to us by our Constitution would need no addi- 
tional protection, but such is not the case. It seems absurd to me to 
speak of our national sovereignty as being absolute and unqualified 
in the face of the world as it exists today. The fact of the matter 
is that this Nation is not free to pursue whatever course it may choose 
without inviting destruction and disaster. 

The fact also remains that within a relatively short time the de- 
velopment of the intercontinental ballistics missile may well destroy 
a portion of the sovereignty which we possess within our own borders. 
In this position, it seems clear that the individual has need of pro- 
tection which this country cannot guarantee him. He needs protec- 
tion from an atomic war. To a Cuban, Syrian, Belgian, Filipino or 
the citizen of any small country this fact must be obvious. It is less 
evident to an American, accustomed as he or she may be to think of 
this Nation as powerful and safe from destruction from afar. It 
seems ironic that many persons and groups who lay great emphasis 
on the preservation of our basic liberties fail to realize that these 
liberties can well be lost by insisting that this Nation can be a law 
unto itself. Those who would base sole reliance for the defense of 
our liberties in national sovereignty are the idealists of today for 
they live in a world which ceased to exist over 10 years ago. 

I wish to make it completely clear that I would be wholly opposed 
to the creation of any international government which would have 
the power to interfere in our domestic affairs or which would infringe 
upon the liberties guaranteed by our Bill of Rights. I would not, on 
the other hand, oppose the creation of an international authority with 
the power to arrest, try and sentence any “mad bomber” whose tech- 
nical knowledge was sufficient to enable him to manufacture an atomic 
bomb or some equally devilish device. Most of us manage to live our 
lives without running afoul of the many laws, local, State, and Fed- 
eral, which govern our relations with our fellow man. I would ex- 
pect even less friction with a body of international laws preventing 
us from disturbing the peace of the world. 

In my opinion, and I feel certain the majority of Americans agree 


with me, the United Nations is not a luxury but a necessity. I sup- 
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rt fully the policy of the present administration to make the United 

ations a cornerstone of our foreign policy. I think that the de- 
cision which the administration made last fall to handle the Israeli- 
Egyptian dispute through the U. N. rather than by unilateral action 
may some day rank as one of the major steps in developing the U. N. 
It is not enough, however, to voice support of the U. N. and announce 
our intention to use that organization. Today the effectiveness of 
the U. N. in preserving the peace depends upon the size of the ag- 

essor and its willingness to heed the wishes of the U. N. In the 
Middle East, England, France, and Israel were willing to listen to 
the voice of the U. N.; in Hungary the Russians were not. It is in- 
teresting that many of those who criticize the U. N. for its failure to 
take stronger action in Hungary are those who realize that it lacked 
the power to do so under its charter and who nevertheless are stead- 
fastly opposed to any effort to make the U. N. stronger. 

If the U. N. is to provide the protection which the world requires it 
must be strengthened. There are many issues which I feel would 
merit consideration at any Charter Review Conference but I will 
mention only a few main points. The U. N. should be provided with 
a permanent police force of lightly armed and specially trained men 
recruited from nations other than the “Big Five,” and should be able 
under certain conditions to be able to enter troubled areas without 
requiring the permission of the parties involved. As a corollary, it 
should have the power to arrest individuals who attempt to carry on 
forbidden activities in the area under its control. This power re- 
quires that the U. N. also have the strength to establish a court to 
deal with such raiders, and others who may be arrested by the U. N. 
police. 

The above example should suffice to show that a police force is but 
“one side of the coin.” If this approach is to make sense it must be 
coupled with a system by which justice can be dispensed to the indi- 
viduals. To go a step further, an international police force should 
not be considered as a permanent solution to a problem. Wheresoever 
it may be necessary to use a police force there will be a basic problem 
which requires solution. Such a problem must be submitted to an 
international court and the decision which this court reaches must be 
respected. 

A police force such as is envisioned above can effectively deal with 
“brush fires” involving the smaller nations but its only real value to 
the average American is to prevent such fires from spreading and 
causing a general conflagration involving the United States. For 
that reason, the only real means for giving security to our citizens is 
by universal and enforceable disarmament. This subject is a some- 
what technical one which I will not attempt to discuss except to point 
out that any system of disarmament must provide a system for 
enforcement which would most properly be a U. N. function. As this 
problem is one which most immediately concerns the major powers it 
may be that more progress can be made at this time by discussion out- 
side of rather than within the framework of the U. N. 

Disarmament is considered by some to be unworthy of considera- 
tion in the world as it exists today. In my opinion it would be inex- 
cusable for this country to fail to give thorough and continuous 
thought to this subject. There are already encouraging signs that 
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the techniques of control and enforcement of disarmament may re- 
ceive as much study as the strategy of global warfare has in the past. 
In both cases, our national security is at stake and we must not make 
mistakes. 

The granting of additional power to the U. N. raises other questions. 
The Security Council saddled by the veto is obviously unsuited to the 
task of keeping peace in a world in which the United States and 
Russia are usually on opposite sides of the fence. The General As- 
sembly has taken upon itself, despite vigorous Russian objection, the 
duties of preserving peace and yet that body gives each nation only 
one vote with no regard for population or relative ability to contribute 
toward preserving the peace. If the General Assembly is to retain 
this function it is obvious that its membership should be altered. 

These and many other questions should be resolved. There are some 
who feel that it is preferable to allow the U. N. to evolve its own 
solutions. I believe that such a policy is both unwise and dangerous. 
In the first place, there is already some question as to whether, under 
its charter, certain action of the U. N. is legal. More importantly, 
I feel that a much better precedent is established by clearly defining 
the limits of U. N. authority and having them clearly understood 
than by simply allowing the U. N. to increase its powers as occasion 
seems to demand from time to time. <A process of charter review re- 
quiring approval by our Senate would seem to be much better pro- 
tection for our citizens than any other method. A subcommittee of 
the Senate Foreign Relations Committee which studied the problem 
of charter review saw very clearly the importance of the United 
States entering such a conference with a set of well-studied goals and 
prepared to play a major role. 

Finally, a word on economic aid and its role in our foreign policy. 
I am not referring to military aid to other nations which is still 
necessary to bolster the defenses of the free world. I am referring 
to nonmilitary aid which represents thus far a pitifully small portion 
of our mutual aid program. I cannot attempt to say in dollars and 
cents how much aid is needed but I am certain that, if properly used, 
it can return large dividends in terms of national security. A large 
portion of the world’s people live in countries which have either just 
won their independence or are in the process of doing so. Although 
the majority of the people in these countries may be backward and 
unaware of modern technological improvements, they have leaders, 
many of whom have been educated in the West, who realize the bene- 
fits which modern civilization can bring to their peoples. We know 
that the Soviet Union is making a determined effort to bring many 
of these people within its orbit and we know what slavery that will 
involve. 

This is not to mention the resulting loss of manpower to the free 
world, the loss of strategic materials from these areas, and the loss 
of markets for our trade which can be developed if these nations can 
remain independent of Moscow. 

We should remember that it is to our interests to foster the growth 
of stable democratic governments in these countries where possible 
and the economic progress of a nation has much bearing on the ability 
of its people to withstand the lure of communistic promises. We 
should enter this program not with a desire to simply counter the 
Russian threats or to establish other nations in our own image. We 
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must not expect profuse thanks for our aid and should, where possible 
to do so effectively, channel our aid through the United Nations. We 
should keep in mind our primary purpose of enabling other nations 
to attain that degree of economic independence as will enable them 
to resist Russian advances. Where necessary we should make pro- 
vision for long-term projects. There is criticism of waste in our 
foreign aid program, of spending our dollars on projects not adapted 
to the needs of the country receiving the aid. I cannot see how this 
in any way destroys the basic need for economic aid. The job remains 
to be done and it is no answer to say that in certain instances in the 
past it may have been done poorly. 

In summary, I believe that our task is to use our position in the 
world today to aid the creation of a world under law and in which 
our citizens, as well as those of all other nations, can pursue their own 
ways toward moral and material development, free of the danger of 
destruction and violence from afar. The responsibility is large but 
the opportunity is great. We must be equal to the task. 

Mr. CarnaHan. Thank you very much, Mr. Swenson. We regret 
we will not have time to question further. 

We would like now to hear from two high-school students, Susan 
Palmer and Jean Getchell. We will ask that they keep their state- 
ments to 3 minutes or less. 


STATEMENT OF MISS JEAN GETCHELL, PORTLAND, MAINE 


Miss Gercuetit. My name is Jean Getchell. I am a student at 
Waynflete School in Portland, Maine. This is very brief, due to my 
lack of knowledge of our very complicated current events here. I 
believe that foreign aid, or mutual security, is essential to the well- 
being of America, as well as that of our foreign neighbors. However, 
I disagree with the speaker, Dean Kinney, T believe it was, of this 
morning, when he stated that aid should be given only to those demo- 
cratic countries or those who measure up to a rule of foreign aid 
qualifications. Democracy should allow that these countries choose 
their own type of government. Therefore, we in the United States 
should not dictate what government is best for certain nations. 

In view of this, I believe we should regard each country as an 
equal in connection with mutual security. In conclusion, I say that 
foreign aid is essential but can only be effective if everyone has a share 
and no one is slighted to the extent that an ally will be lost. 


STATEMENT OF MISS SUSAN PALMER, PORTLAND, MAINE 


Miss Parmer. My name is Susan Palmer. I am from Waynflete 
School in Portland, Maine. I want to thank you for the opportunity 
of coming up here. I feel that Jean and I are sort of representing 
the younger public of America. I feel that since foreign nations look 
up to the United States for foreign aid, we should assist these coun- 
tries who need our help. As Mr. Gallagher said, it is good business, 
but I also think we should be very careful that we don’t destroy by 
helping these needy countries, their territorial integrity. I also think 
that the amount of aid that we give to countries depends on the indi- 
vidual needs, and the foreign “aid budget should fluctuate to the 
country’s needs. 
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The United States has to gain the confidence of countries, but not 
give the impression that we are trying to subordinate. I think in 
order to obtain peace in the world the foreign aid policy should be 
continued with the idea of helping countries to produce and become 
equal to the United States in their capacity of helping their own 
people. I think then peace will be more conceivable in the future. 
Thank you. 

Mr. Carnanan. Thank you very much, Jean and Susan. We 
appreciate your contribution. 

Is Mr. James P. Mayo here? 

Mr. Mayo. Mr. Chairman, I am here, but it is so late, I think prob- 
ably I had better withdraw in favor of someone else. 

Mr. Carnanan. Would you like to submit a statement ? 

Mr. Mayo. No, I didn’t prepare any statement. It was coming 
off the top of my head. 

Mr. CarnanHan. Well, we regret that we couldn’t get to everyone. 

Mr. Mayo. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Carnanan. Mr. Willard Bean. And will you object if we ask 
you to confine your remarks to 5 minutes or less? 

Mr. Bran. J am willing. 

Mr. Carnanan. All right, we appreciate your cooperation and will 
call time at the end of 5 minutes. 

Mr. Bean. All right. 


STATEMENT OF WILLARD F. BEAN, LANCASTER, N. H. 


Mr. Bran. I am Willard Bean, colonel, United States Army Re- 
serve, cea of the New Hampshire department of the Reserve 
Officers Assoc iation, and I should say that my remarks do not neces- 
sarily coincide with any opinion of the Department of Defense or 
the Department of the Army. It has been suggested that I speak for 
my association on the implications, the pros and cons of military aid. 

Let me say first, that the average member of ROA in New Hamp- 
shire is of field grade, and that he gained his practical military experi- 
ence in World War II. He is a Reserve officer from choice, not from 
necessity, and he is proud of it. He is conservative, a leader in his 
community in peace just as he was a leader in the Armed Forces during 
war. While he has definite ideas about the matters with which you 
gentlemen are concerned, he would readily admit that he has little 
more knowledge of the “big picture” than the average citizen, although 
he may understand what he does see a little better, because he has 
traveled to the far places of the earth, and he does know war at first- 
hand. His thinking is influenced by the fact that he has seen the fruits 
of our victory in World War II frittered away, and in some cases 
thrown away in large pieces.: And he hasn’t liked it. He recognizes 
the futility of too little and too late. 

We recognize the need for allies. They are necessary for bases, raw 
materials and manpower, human resources, and many other things. 
We need strong, loyal allies. Weak, fair-weather friends are worse 
than none. And true loyalty cannot be bought. Bribery may be neces- 
sary as an expedient, but it is a very poor long-term policy. 

We are sure that military aid is necessary if our allies are to be 
strong. I mean the whole concept of such aid. There should be mili- 
tary missions to advise and to supervise training. Selected ofticers 
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should be educated in our service schools and colleges. Such aid is 
just as necessary as the furnishing of arms, munitions, military sup- 
plies, and equipment. 

The recipients of military aid should be very carefully chosen. Then 
the aid should be all out. It should be firm and constant. It should 
not be turned on and off by political whim in this country. The results 
of half measures—too little and too late—are disastrous and tragic, 
as witness Korea. 

When I said that military aid should be all out, I did not mean 
that a nation should receive more than she could handle. It would be 
useless and extravagant to send modern arms to a nation which could 
not use them efficiently. However, that nation could and should be 
taught. 

Military aid, properly given and administered, will not only 
strengthen our allies, but will do much to insure their loyalty as well. 
Most nations which need such aid appreciate it when given, and 
among men the world over, I know of no greater bond than that of the 
brotherhood of arms. It cuts across the lines of race, religion, na- 
tionality—something very desirable among allies. 

Mr. Carnanan. Thank you. 

Mr. Bran. I would like to thank the committee for coming here to 
New Hampshire, and I would like to thank them likewise for the privi- 
lege of appearing before you. 

Mr. Carnanan. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Robert Reno. Is he here? 

Mr. Fasceti. Mr. Chairman, he was here, and le submitted a state- 
ment for inclusion in the record. 

Mr. CarnaHan. Very well, his statement will be printed in the 
record. 

(The statement above referred to is as follows:) 


STATEMENT OF Rosert H. RENo, Concorp, N. H. 


Mr. Chairman and members of the committee; by way of identification, I am 
a lawyer, a former special agent of the FBI, and I served as a napalm fire bomb 
officer with a Marine Corps air group during World War II. 

You have done the State of New Hampshire and its citizens great honor by 
coming to us today. We are all grateful to you for giving us an opportunity to 
express our views on issues which are of great importance to all of us. 

I am going to address my remarks to what General of the Army Douglas Mac- 
Arthur has called “the one issue which, if settled, might settle all others”; the 
abolition of war. In this regard, I would recommend to you gentlemen the en- 
tire text of an address which General MacArthur made in Los Angeles on Jan- 
uary 26, 1955, on the occasion of his 75th birthday. I think it is one of the most 
significant statements anyone in public life has made since the war. although 
it has received very little attention. General MacArthur said on that occasion: 

“War has become a Frankenstein to destroy both sides. * * * Science has clearly 
outmoded it as a feasible arbiter. The great question is, does this mean that 
war can now be outlawed from the world? If so it would mark the greatest ad- 
vance in civilization since the Sermon on the Mount * * * it would at one stroke 
reduce the international tensions that seem so insurmountable now to matters 
of more probable solution. * * * 

“We are told we must go on indefinitely as at present—some say 50 years or 
more. With what at the end? None say—there is no definite objective. They 
but pass along to those that follow the search for a final solution. And, at 
the end, the problem will be exactly the same as that which we face now. Must 
we live for generations under the killing punishment of accelerating prepared- 
ness without an announced final purpose or, as an alternative, suicidal war: 
and trifle in the meanwhile with corollary and indeterminate theses—such as 
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limitation of armament, restriction on the use of nuclear power, adoption of new 
legal standards as propounded at Nuremburg—all of which are but palliatives 
and all of which in varying form have been tried in the past with negligible 
results?” 

The answer to General MacArthur’s question is, as he pointed out, that if we 
really want genuine peace, as distinguished from an uneasy armed truce, noth- 
ing less will suffice than the abolition of war and the establishment of the rule 
of law in the world. If war is to be abolished we must seek the elimination 
in every country of the world of all military forces other than those lightly 
armed and limited forces needed for the preservation of internal order in each 
country. Since under this conception no national forces would exist and since, 
apart from inspection, there must be somewhere an effective enforcement agency, 
it is implicit that there must be a well-organized and strongly armed inter- 
national police force capable of preventing the rearmament of any nation and 
of suppressing, at its inception, aggression by any nation. This conception also 
implies the creation of new international judiciary and quasi-judicial institu- 
tions to substitute adjudication and mediation for violence as a means of deal- 
ing with international disputes, so that the nations of the world will be satisfied 
to abide by the new system and to abandon the no longer tolerable method of 
determining, or trying to determine, their disputes by armed conflict. 

The establishment of the rule of law ought to be the ultimate goal of our na- 
tional policy, and it is possible of achievement. We now know that we can- 
not combat communism with static ideas. But the ardent advocacy of this dy- 
namie concept of a world free of the threat and fear of war can regain for us 
the moral leadership of the entire world. 

To say that we should advocate total, universal, and enforced disarmament as 
a means to establish the rule of law is not to say that we should ever again 
engage in that kind of unilateral disarmament in which we indulged after the 
First World War and again after World War II. Until such time as total dis- 
armament becomes a reality, we must remain militarily strong enough to pro- 
tect ourselves and our civilization. There can be no argument whatsoever 
about that. We must economize and get full value for our military dollars, 
but we must not falter because of the tremendous cost. Rather, the realiza- 
tion of the cost of the present arms race should make us work only the harder 
to make it unnecessary. 

Why is total disarmament the key to peace? The answer is clear. 

For the past few years the world has been engaged in an arms race the size 
and intensity of which have never before been approached except at the height 
of the two World Wars. Taking the world as a whole, there are now on full-time 
active duty, not less than 18 million men, armed with the most destructive 
weapons that have ever been at man’s disposal. The maintenance of those 
forces costs more than $100 billion per year. 

This highly explosive situation tends to accentuate, rather than to alleviate, 
the tensions that may erupt in war. Armament by one nation induces counter- 
armament by other nations; the resulting vast armaments necessarily create 
mutual fears with mounting tensions; and however necessary as a temporary 
measure, the arms race provides no permanent solution. A new war would 
most likely be so widespread and ruthless that even though the victory of the 
West would not be in doubt, the results might still amount to a world 
catastrophe. 

As to the economic consequences of the present arms race, one has only to 
look to the cost for an answer. Furthermore, as long as so much of the world’s 
productive efforts are being devoted to the preparation for war, very little, if 
anything, can be done to assist on an adequate scale the 1 billion or more people 
in the world who are now living in poverty to raise their living standards. It 
is in those lands that the lies of the Communists find the most attentive ears. 
But even in the more advanced countries the burden of the arms race has an 
impact on the standard of living and restricts normal trade. 

Likewise the moral effect on the entire world is adverse: there is far too 
much willingness to accept the concept that might makes right. 

The need and desire for peace and the harmful effects of the arms race are 
clear. And the method by which total, universal, and enforced disarmament 
may be achieved is readily available. Although adequate international insti- 
tutions for the establishment of the rule of law in the world and for the preven- 
tion of war could be created in some other manner, it seems more logical to 
work through an already existing organization, the United Nations, and to give 
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it the strength to carry out its principal purpose: the maintenance of inter- 
national peace and security and the suppression of acts of aggression. 

There are, of course, many obstacles in the way of the rule of law and com- 
plete disarmament. The objection is often made that disarmament is impos- 
sible until after the principal political problems of the world are settled. This 
objection is the result of erroneous thinking, however. It is not true that the 
settlement of the world’s political problems, such as the Middle East, Germany, 
China, Korea, and Indochina, must precede disarmament. On the contrary, 
their settlement and complete disarmament are interdependent and must be 
dealt with as parts of a single great problem. The conditional acceptance of 
a plan for complete disarmament would certainly be a precondition and under- 
lying feature of a great negotiation leading to such a settlement. 

There is also in the world a considerable reluctance to modify the concept 
of national sovereignty. This reluctance largely derives from misrepresentation 
and misunderstanding as to the extent of the powers which need to be con- 
ferred on the necessary new international institutions. There need be no 
power to make laws dealing with immigration or emigration, or with tariffs 
and international trade. It is not a question of surrendering sovereignty; it 
is a question of delegating to the United Nations, for the purpose of self- 
preservation, what has been considered in the past to be the sovereign right 
to declare war. The American colonies did just that when our Constitution 
was adopted, and a federation of western European nations for the same pur- 
pose is now on the horizon. 

Another obstacle is the necessity for an amendment to the United States 
Constitution. In spite of the arguments of learned constitutional lawyers that 
such an amendment is or is not absolutely necessary, there is at least so much 
doubt on this score that it would be out of the question to obtain the Senate’s 
ratification of a sufficiently strengthened United Nations Charter under the 
treaty power without such an amendment; and, even if feasible, it would not be 
desirable to secure United States acceptance of the necessary, new, international 
institutions without the action of the whole people through the adoption of a 
constitutional amendment. 

Necessarily, this proposal presupposes an overall agreement between the 
United States and Russia. Assuming that there is such agreement, there would 
then be no real question of obtaining the assent of Britain, France, Germany, 
Japan, China, India, and all the other nations of the world. There is now, and 
will continue to be, a strong tendency for both the United States and the Soviet 
Union to hold back, but we ought to take the lead in advocating this necessary 
step. It is not at all impossible that a settlement can be reached with Russia, 
on the sole basis of self-interest, provided that the abolition of war is made 
the central feature of that settlement. In the words of General MacArthur, 
“Both sides can be trusted when both do profit. It becomes then no longer a 
problem based upon relative integrity.” 

Although there are formidable obstacles to the achievement of disarmament, 
there are even stronger counterforces working for it. The urgent desire for 
peace has already been mentioned. This is a result of the general recognition 
of the severity of modern war and the aftermath of a possible third world war; 
humanitarian, moral, and religious sentiment; and a general feeling of revolt 
against the institutions of war in the modern age as an unsuitable and humiliat- 
ing method of settling disputes between nations. 

There is also a growing recognition of the necessity for total disarmament in 
order than 1 billion or more people in the underdeveloped areas of the world 
may raise their standards of living; and, as has been mentioned, the soil will 
continue to be fertile for the seeds of communism in those areas until the living 
conditions of those people are bettered. They long to look to us for leadership. 
We must supply it. 

No emphasis need be made of the tremendous burden of taxation as a per- 
suasive force working for disarmament. One has only to look at his own 
tax bill to be convinced of that. 

The increasing destructiveness of weapons and the tremendous number of 
men now under arms throughout the world is probably the strongest single 
force working for disarmament. This is already quite well understood, but it 
will be increasingly appreciated from year to year as the intercontinental bal- 
listics missile, capable of carrying a nuclear warhead, nears perfection and 
large-scale production. 

Finally, the availability of adequate machinery within a strengthened United 
Nations is working slowly and surely in favor of this much-desired goal. The 
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support which has been given to the United Nations Hmergency Force in the 
Middle East is but one example. 

In short, the combined effect of the influence working for the rule of law 
will, after a hard struggle, be powerful enough to overcome the obstacles. No 
efforts must be spared in making sure that the result is reached before, rather 
than after, a third world war. 

What will happen to the East-West contest in a disarmed world? What will 
happen to Western institutions and society in a world without any national 
arms? Would the West be in any more danger of losing its freedom through 
domination by the Communist East in a world without national military fences 
(but under a surely enforcible system guaranteed by a powerful world peace 
force) than in an armed world with all the burden and risks entailed? 

There can be no question that the West need not fear for its future in a 
nonviolent contest of ideas and institutions. 

The superior suitability for human nature of the West’s great traditions and 
institutions which safeguard freedom of speech, freedom of the press and 
assembly, the right to worship, the right to vote, equality of opportunity, due 
process of law, and the dignity of the individual citizen refute any arguments 
to the contrary. Although there would most surely be a prolonged nonviolent 
contest between the East and the West after the world is disarmed, there need 
be no lack of confidence as to the outcome. 

You may feel that the suggestions which I have just made to you are visionary 
and impractical. But once more let me quote General MacArthur: 

“IT am sure that every pundit in the world, every cynic and hypocrite, every 
paid brainwasher, every egotist, every troublemaker, and many others of en- 
tirely different mold, will tell you with mockery and ridicule that this can be 
only a dre: it is but the vague imaginings of a visionary. But, as 
David Lloyd George once said in Commons at the crisis of the First World War, 
‘We must go on or we will go under.’ And the great criticism we can make of 
the world’s leaders is their lack of a plan which will enable us ‘to go on.’ 

“We are in a new era. The old methods and solutions no longer suffice. We 
must have new thoughts, new ideas, new concepts, just as did our venerated 
forefathers when they faced a new world. We must break out of the strait- 
jacket of the past. There must always be one to lead, and we should be that 
one. We should now proclaim our readiness to abolish war in concert with the 
great powers of the world. The result would be magical.” 


Mr. Carnanan. Mr. George A. Whittemore. We will ask if you 
can confine the statements to 5 minutes. We want to reach all of you 
if we can. We have about 15 minutes until our set closing time, 
which is an hour later than we announced. 

Mr. Whittemore. 





STATEMENT OF GEORGE A. WHITTEMORE, UPTON, MASS. 


Mr. Wuirrenmore. This is far longer than 5 minutes, so if you will 
please give me warning at 414, I will skip to the last paragraph. 

Mr. C ARNAHAN. We will be happy to do that, and we appreciate 
your coming here. We: apprec late your cooperation. 

Mr. Wuirremorr. Mr. Chairman, members of the committee, the 
foreign policy of the United States should be based upon absolute 
honesty at all times on each and every situation or occasion. To 
have honesty in foreign relations, we must have no secret diplomacy ; 
everything must be open and aboveboard. 

Government is control of action. Justice is the foundation of good 
government. We cannot have justice without honesty and friend- 
ship. We cannot have friendship among nations and peoples when 
actions are governed by fear. When one person or nation takes ad- 
vantage of another and forces an agreement upon the other by eco 
nomic, military, or moral pressure, fear and conflict are generated. 
Among nations or groups of people that is war, be it either hot or 
cold war. 
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It is the duty of the strong to be generous and magnanimous, but 
the strong must be very careful not to rule or bargain, ‘but to lead and 
overn. In that way we shall have many friends. “Friendship 1 is the 
oliest of gifts. God can bestow nothing more sacred upon us.” We 
must have ‘friendship if we are to have proper peace. 

The people of this country have expressed an overwhelming desire 
for abolition of international decisions by military might; actual war, 
or the threat of war. To implement this desire in the manner pre- 
scribed by our Constitution, with the advice and consent of the Sen- 
ate, our President negotiated and executed a multilateral treaty which 
we know as the United Nations Charter, setting up the U nited Na- 
tions which is a forum where we may arrive at just settlement of 
differences by talking in the open, thus creating an atmosphere of 
trust and faith where the spiritual values will dominate the material 
values. 

The purpose of this hearing is to have opportunity to ascertain 
the views of as many as possible individual citizens so that you, our 
Representatives, can act knowing that the country will back our 
representatives in the United Nz ations. 

T believe that the role of the United States of America in the 
United Nations should be that of a leader, not a driver; a mentor, 
not a boss. To perform that role in obtaining what this country 
desires, reduction of armaments and the abolition of war, the United 
States must, in the United Nations, first concern ourselves with arriv- 
ing at that proper situation immediately so that our energies may be 
directed to the elimination of the causes of war. 

To do this, we must first act so that all peoples may trust us and 
have real faith in us. To merit that trust and confidence in us, we 
must first, within our own Nation, in each State, adhere to our own 
constitutions and have government by law. We are not doing so now. 

We must first admit our errors and shortcomings and go about 
correcting the injustices now. Here I list and comment briefly on 
several of these wrongs. We are here in family and I am thinking 
aloud for the purpose of finding a road away from the Tower of 
Babel on which we find ourselves. In presenting these items, I am 
not meaning to take the part of any other nations nor am I con- 
demning any nations. 

1. Pearl Harbor: We of this country were told that Japan made 
a sneak attack upon us. 

I say that acts of war had already been committed and that we 
knew that Pearl Harbor was about to be attacked. I knew it from 
reading the newspapers. It had been published in our newspapers 
through release by the Domei News Agency about December 1, 1941. 

2. Yalta and Teheran: At these places, our President conferred 
with the heads of state of 2 other nations and after lengthy secret 
conferences, announced that agreements had been entered into by the 
3 nations. It was stated that there were no secret agreement. made. 

According to our Constitution, our President “shall have power, 
by and with the advice and consent of the Senate, to make treaties, 
provided two-thirds of the Senators present concur” (art. IT, sec. 2). 

Our President and the representatives of those other two nations 
knew this qualification of the President’s powers and that there was 
no binding agreement entered into by the United States until our 
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Senate had concurred. No proposed agreements were submitted to 
our Senate; therefore, there were no agreements. 

In view of the fact that our President had proposed and come to 
agreement personally on certain matters with the other 2 men 
regardless of other parties concerned and deliberately deceived us in 
saying that there were no secret agreements, those other 2 conferring 
with the President would have been very foolish to consider that any 
treaty had been made until ratified by our Senate in open or secret 
session. 

Later, when 1 of those other 2 men was accused in our press of violat- 
ing the agreements made, our President and our Secretary of State 
admitted that they had lied in saying that there were no secret agree- 
ments at Yalta and then lied again and again. 

I maintain that there were no agreements made which were binding 
upon the United States or any body else until approved by our Senate 
and according to the law of the other two nations. 

Korea: W e, as the United States of America, had a. definite 
responsibility and duty to protect all of Korea. When the Security 
Council could not make a decision because of lack of “the concurring 
votes of the permanent members,” our delegates voted in the General 
Assembly for the “Uniting for Peace” ‘resolution. This was an amend- 
ment to the Charter and therefore, directly contrary to the treaty, 
articles 12 and 108, and, therefore, of no validity. Thus, pany military 
forces acting in Korea under the flag of the United Nations were 
outside international law. 

I understand that when an armistice or truce was proposed that our 
military commanders would sign such a truce only as by the United 
Nations, There being no authority for anybody to act for the United 
Nations, many people in the world consider that there is no armistice 
under the law. 

4. Egypt and the Suez Canal: According to what I have read in 
the newspapers, there is a treaty (called a convention) of 1868 speci- 
fying the conditions of building and operating the Suez Canal. I 
understand that, pursuant to that treaty, England and France recog- 
nize the sovereignty of Egypt and Egy pt’s ‘Tight to nationalize the 
canal. 

[ have read that Egypt has consistently refused passage of Israel 
ships through the can: al on the basis of a clause in the treaty. I have 
read nothing to the effect that Israel, France, or England have ever 
appealed to the International Court of Justice for a decision on this. 

At the 1956 U. N. Town Meeting of the World held at Laconia, I 
submitted a resolution that the town meeting recommended submit- 
ting the Suez Canal dispute to the International Court of Justice. At 
that time, a Mr. Phillips of our State Department arose and said that 
the question was not a legal question; that it is a political question. 
There was an appreciable volume of votes, both aye and nay, when 
the question was put to the town meeting. 

I still claim that it is purely a legal question until the International 
Court has ruled on it and one or more parties to the dispute have 
refused to abide by the court’s decision. I have read that Colonel 
Nasser has claimed that Israel ships are barred from the canal on a 
certain definite clause of the treaty and now, in the last week, I have 
read that people in our Government are now trying to find a way to 
force Egypt to agree to submit the question to the Court, first agreeing 
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to abide by the decision of that Court regardless of what it may be. 

Egypt is a member of the United Nations and has given permission 
to clear the canal. Why should anyone suppose th: at E gypt will not 
submit the question to the Court in good faith? I say that any peace- 
loving state, a member of the United Nations, must at least appeal 
to the Court for a decision before c: isting reflection upon any other 
state that it will refuse to abide by any decision of the Court. Such 
inference is casting doubt upon the integrity of the Court and is 
unjustified. 

5. United States Senators acting as members of our delegation to 
the U. N.: I say that it is contrary to the theory and practice of sepa- 
ration of powers in Government for Members of Congress to act as 
individuals in the executive department. Further, I say that it is 
directly contrary to our Constitution; article I, section 6, second para- 
graph, that part following the semicolon and reading: 

* * * and no person holding an office under the United States, shall be a member 
of either House during his continuance in office 

In support of this contention, I refer to article IT, section 2, second 
paragraph, that part which reads * * * 
and he shall nominate, and by and with the advice and consent of the Senate, 
shall appoint ambassidors, other public ministers and consuls, Judges of. the 


Supreme Court, and all other officers of the United States, whose appointments 
are not herein otherwise provided for, and which shall be established by law 


* * *. 

Formosa situation : I cannot see that there is any self-determina- 
ton by the people of Formosa. 

The Peoples Republic of China: My position on China as related 
to ‘the United Nations has been published in letters which I have 
written to the President. I have received no direct replies to any 
letters written to the President. I have reason to believe that my 
letters to him are intercepted. It isa very bad state of affairs. It is 
very dangerous to this Nation. 

8. Suppression of free speech and government by law in Massachu- 
setts. As an elected public officer, knowing whereof I speak, I say 
that there is little or no government by law in Massachusetts. In 
time of war, there has been violation of the Smith Act and actual 
overthrow of government, by force and violence, in the United 
States as defined in that act. There has been attempted assassination 
of an officer of government. An officer of government has been kid- 
naped by State police. The law-abiding people in Massachusetts are 
afraid to come to the aid of this officer, trying to do his plain duty. 
There are hundreds confined behind bars in violation of all our con- 
stitutional rights. 

9. It isa crime subject to extradition back to this country for a per- 
son to leave the limits of the United States without a permit. Is this 
American ? 

10. Membership in the United Nations: It has been published that 
certain nations are now members of the United Nations, when it is 
certain that many of them have not become members according to the 
provisions of the Charter. Therefore, these nations are not members 
and participation by them is violation of the treaty and not the law of 
the land of the United States. 
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I am in favor of a United Nations, but finding that the present 
Charter is so constructed that it is impossible to arrive at our goal 
following its provisions, I say that we must change it immediately. 
Instead of doing this in the manner provided in the Charter, we have 
broken the tre: ity by bypassing articles 12 and 27. We have done 
wrong. 

Liberty is obedience to law. We must have government by law. 
An American once said, “Our country, right or wrong; when right, to 
be kept right; when wrong, to be put right.” Therefore, as an Ameri- 
can, | must do all that I can to put my country right. We cannot 
justify our doing wrong by blaming others. 

In formulating the United Nations Charter and ratifying it as a 
treaty, we have adopted a form directly contrary to the theory and 
practice of government as contained in our Constitution. We have 
made the whole subordinate to a part. In this case the General As- 
sembly is subordinate to the Security Council and by articles 12, 23, 
and 27 we have destroyed the pr inciple of the sovereign equality of 
all its members upon which the organization is based (art. II, sec. 1). 

We must do everything which we can to change this situation in the 
manner prescribed in the treaty, the United Nations Charter, specifi- 
cally ehapter XVIII, amendments, articles 108 and 109. 

Our mole i in the United Nations must be that of a leader in having 
government by law, recognizing each nation as a sovereign equal ac- 
cording to its character, not according to its size or military power 
now or in the past. 

Now that we have obtained through the United Nations a meeting 
ground of many nations, if any proper change in that United Nations 
treaty is prevented because of the provisions of the Charter which 
makes it unworkable, any nation can call a convention of nations and 
in that convention thrash out and spell out specific changes which 
should be made. If there is any nearly unanimity of minds in this 
convention, the moral force will enable the change to be made or the 
present U nited Nations Charter can be abrogated, and a new organi- 
zation with a workable constitution can arise from the ruins. We shall 
have progressed. 

Now, as to the second topic of this hearing, foreign aid, I say that 
the greatest aid which we can give to the rest of the world is a work- 
able United Nations so that we can be relieved of the present destruc- 
tive burden of taxation and tension and be free to have social and trade 
intercourse with all nations, free of the intolerable governmental re- 
strictions placed upon us as individuals or private enterprises. I thank 
you. 

Mr. Carnanan. And we thank you, Mr. Whitmore, and we regret 
that the time was so short. Is Mr. John J. Ballentine here? Would 
he care to submit a statement ? 

Mr. Batientine. Sir, I will be satisfied if I can just leave my 
comments with the committee. 

Mr. Carnanan. Fine; you can submit your statement, and it will 
be printed in the record. We are sorry we could not hear you. We 
appreciate your submitting the statement. 

Mr. Battentine. Thank you. 

(The statement is as follows:) 
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STATEMENT BY JOHN J. BALLENTINE, PUBLISHER, SOMERSWORTH FREE PRESS, 
SoMERSWorRTH, N. H. 


At the outset I want to express a word of appreciation and commendation to 
you committee members for providing citizens of this State the opportunity to 
testify as to the merits of, and to give their views concerning, our foreign-aid 
program. 

I represent no group, no special interest and appear before you as a private 
citizen, a person who is the publisher of a weekly newspaper in a small indus- 
trial community in southern New Hampshire, and who is deeply concerned over 
a growing unfriendliness toward this country’s continuation of a broad and effec- 
tive program of foreign aid both military and economic. 

I am here to express my confidence in and support of a foreign-aid program 
of at least the proportions outlined by President Eisenhower. 

I have come to give this testimony because as I go about my activities in 
the community of which I am a part and as I study the newspapers that come 
across my desk in Somersworth, I cannot help but be concerned about the vocal 
opposition which is developing and which would have us in the name of economy 
reduce the Federal budget by indiscriminate slashes of the amounts allocated 
to foreign aid. 

If there is any part of our Federal appropriations that must be cut in the 
name of economy, I hope that a wisely executed program of foreign aid may be 
spared. For one thing is certain—yet I am afraid not sufficiently realized— 
that foreign aid by this country is one of the best investments we can make in 
terms of our own national security. 

I have one suggestion I would like to make in my presentation this after- 
noon and it has as its background recent information outlined by the Commit- 
tee for Economic Development. Mr. Harold C. Peterson, president of the Fidel- 
ity-Philadelphia Bank, speaking for the committee at the annual New England 
World Trade dinner Thursday night in Boston pointed out that in the last 11 
years this country has spent $57 billion on foreign aid. And this is the part 
that. I wish to speak of with emphasis now. No more than $7 billion of that, 
or 12 percent, went to the truly underdeveloped countries—that is to the coun- 
tries in which there is a high development potential. 

In other words the largest share of that $57 billion has gone to the more 
nearly developed countries or was used for relief assistance. I do not say that 
this was not a wise investment. I do, however, submit to you that a greater 
emphasis on economic assistance to the truly underdeveloped countries is an 
objective toward which we should be working. I believe we have a dual gain 
in such a move—first we will be opening up market opportunities for American 
trade and, second, we will be writing a valuable insurance policy against fur- 
ther inroads into those countries by international communism. These countries 
which are economically run down are the logical and easiest prey for commu- 
nism. Their stability and standard of living should be a matter of most serious 
eoncern by all of us in the free world. Sensibly administered programs of for- 
eign assistance in these countries would be a sound investment for us. 

Many of these underdeveloped nations are uncommitted in their political al- 
legiance. I concur with the CED that our national interest does not neces- 
sarily dictate that these countries to which we extend economic assistance 
become our satellites, it does not even dictate that they become our allies. It 
is my contention that our national interest is protected if these nations remain 
independent and at the same time exist peacefully and independently. 

In concluding, I want to return to a point raised at the outset of my presenta- 
tion—that there is a great need for our getting the story of foreign aid to the 
grassroots at which you are at this moment sampling public opinion. Some- 
how, and I recognize that those of us who are involved in the field of com- 
munications must share this job, the story must be better told than it pres- 
ently is that foreign aid is as much a self-interest proposition as it is dic- 
tated by humanitarian considerations. 


Mr. Carnanan. Is Mr. Quinlan here? Is Mr. Arthur Rollins 
here? Weare happy to have you. We are sorry we didn’t have more 
time with you. 

Mr. Rottrns. I will make it very, very brief. 

Mr. Carnanan. Thank you. 
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STATEMENT OF ARTHUR S. ROLLINS, LACONIA, N. H. 


Mr. Rotuins. Mr. Chairman, I represent no organization. I speak 
merely as a private individual. I am sorry also that I did not have 
an opportunity to put my remarks in full written form. These are 
just the usual type of notes from which I refresh my own memory as 
I am speaking. They may appear, as I leave them with you, to be 

rather bristling, but they were not so intended. They were prepared 

for my own guid: ance. The points that I would like to make have 
been covered very fully by previous discussions. The points that I 
have in mind about economic aid have already been made; that it 
should, in my opinion, be granted for the purpose of establishing 
ability to ouleite for future needs and in no sense as an item of 
permanent support. And, furthermore, that the governments affili- 
ated with or sympathetic toward communism are not entitled to aid. 
[ say this believing that the only Communist who can be trusted is 
one who is 6 feet under and faces in a direction he will never travel. 
I believe that the other points I can skip over. 

But there is one thing that I have thought about a great deal. It 
is true that probably we haven’t been as “successful as we wish we 
might have been in our economic aid program, and I think that has 
been partly due to the fact that we have approached nations and 
peoples without a thorough enough understanding of their needs and 
their capabilities. So my suggestion is this, that during the period 
when we have been giving economic aid, a relatively small part of 
the billions of dollars spent in economic aid could have been better 
spent in establishing training facilities for career diplomats, who 
could go into other countries thoroughly familiar with the language, 
customs, institutions, capabilities, and needs of those we try to help. 
That as I understand it is one respect in which we are weak. Our 
opponents, or our principal enemies send to countries those thor- 
oughly familiar with the language and background of the people. 
That makes a big difference. I feel that we have not done that. 
While I feel our economic aids should in no sense be reduced, I believe 
at the same time adequate provision should be made for future train- 
ing of those who will represent us in the countries where aid will be 
received and thereby guarantee us one of the best means of being 
understood and appreciated. 

Mr. Chairman, I thank you for giving me an opportunity to ap- 
pear. We in New Hi: impshire appreciate the honor that you have 
given us by coming to our State, and may I say—I am not a Chamber 
of Commerce man in any way, but I hope that as individuals you 
will come back to New Hampshire } and enjoy what we have to offer 
without the obligations of committee meetings. 

Mr. Carnanan. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Grabbe. 

Mr. Grasse. May I submit my statement ? 

Mr. Carnanan. We are happy to have you submit your statement. 

(The statement is as follows:) 


STATEMENT OF EUGENE GRABBE AND MISS YVETTE TREMBLAY 
We, the Young Christian Workers of New Hampshire, do humbly submit this 


testimony as that of all the members of our organization as well as of other 
young working adults. 
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RECOMMENDATIONS FOR THE FOREIGN POLICY OF THE UNITED STATES 


We, the Young Christian Workers, feel that in spite of some policies which 
seemed to be detrimental to the best interests of our Nation’s status, that our 
foreign policy in general has been what we feel proper. 

Expenditures for military aid and economic aid to those countries receiving 
military aid were necessary in the past and we feel are just as necessary at 
the present time. We feel, however, that more economic aid and technical 
assistance should be sent to countries not receiving military aid. Underdevel- 
oped areas are in need of assistance, and we have a moral obligation as a 
country based on the dignity of man to afford this assistance. The stronger 
these nations become economically, the stronger allies we will have. We do not 
advocate giveaway programs but rather loans and other initiative-building 
assistance. Perhaps distributing the aid through United Nations agencies to 
a greater degree will be a way of releasing the aid with more efficiency. 

We feel the United Nations as an organization holds the real hope for world 
peace and, therefore, should be supported and relied upon to a greater degree. 
We realize, of course, this organization has its weaknesses. It is our responsi 
bility to make it more effective and an international organization truly working 
for world peace. We are opposed to the feeling that the United States can stand 
alone in striving for world peace. Therefore any isolationist policies will, in 
our opinion, only set back the progress we have made and hurt the status we 
have attained among nations. 

We find among our friends, the young adults of New Hampshire, a lack of 
knowledge about the purpose and workings of the United Nations. We are con 
ducting a campaign through the coming year based on giving a clear picture 
of the United Nations and other international organizations. Perhaps the United 
States Government could promote a campaign bringing out the true ideas con 
cerning the agencies and workings of the United Nations. We realize that there 
are many pamphlets and writings about the United Nations, but for the most 
part they are not appealing nor readily available. Perhaps a campaign using 
nongovernmental organizations (labor unions, management associations, and 
civic-minded groups) would be effective. We have not investigated the prac 
ticalities of such a camnaign conducted by the Government. Rather, we are 
giving a solution to a situation which we feel is pressing and, perhaps, holding 
back the full support of the people. 

In summary, we realize the needs and shortcomings of the United Nations 
itself, such as the need for strength of action and unselfish policymaking. This 
does not hinder our trust in what we feel to be the main organization working 
for world peace. This is not the time to be alone, but rather a time to work 
closely with all peace-loving nations for the betterment and stability of the 
world situation. The United States should adopt strong policies supporting 
the United Nations and give clear support in solving international disputes, 
coupled with economic assistance to help all men realize their dignity and 
establish the United States as the leader among nations. 


Mr. Carnanan. Mr. Kepes? Let me put it this way: Is there any 
one we have missed who would like to submit a statement or be heard 


briefly? Mr. O’Sullivan. 
STATEMENT OF THOMAS C. O’SULLIVAN, JR., CHESTERFIELD, N. H. 


Mr. O’Scuttiivan. For the record, my name is Thomas C. O’Sullivan, 
Tr., Iam from Chesterfield, N. H., I am New England Executive di- 
rector of the United World Federalists, speaking as an individual 
here. 

The purpose of this statement is to present for your consideration 
a possible solution to the Suez crisis and a general approach to the 
whole problem of nationalization of resources. 

Our Nation, by working to invoke the same code of international 
conduct on those who oppose us and on our friends has helped the 
world take a major step in the direction of peace. Before we can have 
a just and lasting peace, nations must be willing to accept themselves 
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the same code that they are willing to see imposed on their friends 
and enemies alike. 

Nations seem at this time to be unwilling to make this further 
step. 

India, for example, voted for the use of the U. N. Emergency Force 
in the Middle East, a force which was to impose the same conduct 
on each side. When the question of Kashmir is brought up, how- 
ever, India is completely unwilling to see that same code imposed 
upon herself. 

Russia was willing to see the United Nations enter actively into 
the settling of the Suez crisis, but she was unwilling to allow even a 
small UN observation group into Hungary when her own interests 
were involved. 

It is in the area of nations accepting themselves the conduct they 
are willing to see imposed on others that I feel the United States 

‘an make another major contribution to world peace. I would sug- 
gest that our country seize the initiative in the Suez crisis by going 
to the United Nations and offering to turn the Panama Canal over 
to an international waterway commission for complete administration 
providing nations who have control over similar canals and water- 
ways will do likewise. These other waterways might include the Kiel 

Canal, the Bosphorus, and the Dardanelles, the Danube River, Gi- 
seiner. and the Suez Canal. 

It is certainly true that each of these waterways has a different 
history and that each case is different. However, each of them has 
certain marked similarities. The major similarity being that free 
passage (free—not in the monetary sense but in the sense of passage 
not being denied) through each of these waterways has considerable 
effect on the economies of a |: arge number of nations. 

The major value of the Panama Canal to the United States has 
been the tremendous military advantage of having complete control 
over that waterway. However, with the present level of weapons 
development it would seem that the canal is extremely vulnerable to 
complete destruction and that because of this vulnerability its poten- 
tial military advantages could be considered almost nonexistent. 

Our willingness to see waterways of major international impor- 
tance placed under international control, and the offering of the 
Panama Canal by the United States, might lead the way toward an 
easing of the tensions in all of the areas involved. 

The above suggests an ad hoc solution to a very delicate problem. 
We have had a fair degree of success using ad hoc solutions to serious 
problems, but we have had to run the risk of precipitating an ad hoe 
war. 

In areas where we can see the possibility of future difficulty we 
have a responsibility to ourselves and people all over the world to 
seek the means to cope with the possible future problem. 

There are a number of cases where we can reasonably expect that 
nations will in the future nationalize their resources. In some of these 
cases I believe we can anticipate the precipitation of a major crisis 
as a result of this action. 

I would suggest that the United States take the leadership at the 
United Nations in an effort to have a special subcommittee established 
to study the whole problem of nationalization of resources and that 
this committee be asked to suggest the machinery and techniques 
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needed to govern the actions of nations and individuals in such a way 
as to protect the right of individuals when a nation exercises its right 
to nationalize its resources. 

If such international machinery could be established, then we would 
lessen the risk of precipitating conflict when a nation did nationalize 
its resources. I feel it would be desirable to develop and strengthen 
the United Nations in any way that would help it lessen the possibility 
of international conflict. 

Thank you. 

Mr. Carnanan. And thank you, Mr. O’Sullivan. 

Now, is there anyone else that would like to be heard or like to sub- 
mit a statement? If so, you may present yourself. If not, again 
briefly expressing our sincere appreciation for the warm welcome 
we have had and your excellent cooperation, the committee will now 
stand adjourned. 

(Whereupon, at 6 p. m., the committee adjourned, subject to call of 
the chair.) 

(Additional statements for the record follow :) 


STATEMENT OF CARLYLE A, ATHERTON, HOPKINTON, N. H. 


I had the pleasure of attending the banquet of the New Hampshire Council 
on World Affairs and listening to the three Congressmen’s addresses at the 
Manchester Country Club on April 4. 

I did not learn anything that I did not know before nor was I inspired to 
any new enthusiasms. It seemed to me that once again the Congressmen were 
far behind the people. 

Most of the talks were devoted to trying to justify the large budgets for defense 
It is my conviction and I believe (or at least I hope) that most people believe 
that it is necessary for the United States to remain at the head of the armaments 
race no matter what it may cost so long as that race is continued. I believe 
in the making and keeping of friendly allies by military and economic aid; I 
believe in all that these three kindly but not very helpful gentlemen said. 

This is a good and a necessary immediate and emergency foreign policy. 
But it is not a good or even a poor long-range foreign policy. What is the end 
of an armaments race? Is it not either war or bankruptcy? Or do we hope that 
our enemy will collapse? I doubt that possibility and from all the reports and 
from the examples of history I believe the opposite will come. 

Then what is a good long-range foreign policy? I would like to make a sug- 
gestion and hear what the Congressmen have to say to this suggestion. 

I suggest a Department of Understanding in the Federal Government. I 
want to suggest that this Department of Understanding be given a budget 
comparable with that of the Department of Defense. I want to suggest that it 
be given the assignment of trying to understand what it is in the Communist 
way of life that makes so many converts and holds them so securely. And the 
assignment of trying to find more and better ways of letting the peoples 
behind the iron and other curtains understand what it is in our own democratic 
free enterprise way of life that makes us so sure that our system is better. I 
want this Department to take a good overall look at the directions we (both 
the Communists and ourselves) are going to see if we are not approaching the 
same ultimate social views and if so whether and how we can alter our prog- 
ress in such a way that we can arrive more quickly at those conditions where 
we can sit down with our present enemies and discuss efforts to slow down 
and finally eliminate the armaments race. 

I see no other final solution. 

Of course a Department of Understanding will cost a lot of money. Where 
will this come from? If I judge the people correctly I believe they will supply 
the money outside of taxes voluntarily. With the proper effort on the part 
of the public press, I believe the people could be enthused to do this. I would 
put on a campaign of sacrifice for understanding and ask everyone to give up a 
quarter of his usual most expensive vice and donate what he did not spend for 
cigarettes, races, beauty parlors or whatnot for the establishment and opera- 
tion of the new department. If and as the budget for defense can be cut, I 
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suggest that the saving from this source be used also for the Department of 
Understanding. 

From your program, Gentlemen, I see only disaster in the end; from mine I 
see a possibility of world peace. 


STATEMENT OF Robert P. Bass, Jz., Hopkinton, N. H. 


My mame is Robert P. Bass, Jr. I am 33 years old and was born and brought 
up in Peterborough, N. H. After service in the Army in World War II, finish- 
ing school, and 5 years active experience in the international field in the Federal 
yovernment and otherwise, I have recently returned to New Hampshire and 
am engaged in the practice of law. I ama resident of Hopkinton. 

The subject of this hearing, as 1 understand it, is our foreign economic pro- 
gram. My statement will be brief and I shall not endeavor to cover this broad 
field, many aspects of which will have been very adequately covered by the 
time the subcommittee hears from me. I should like only to state my position 
on the aid bill currently before Congress and to make 1 or 2 brief observations 
on the evaluation of this and other aspects of our foreign policy. 

The President has submitted to Congress a mutual security program calling 
for an appropriation of $4.4 billion. I feel that the requested funds should be 
appropriated for these purpose without material reduction or substantial altera- 
tion of the program. 

As has been said many times before we are engaging in a great struggle with 
the Soviet Union on a broad front. We are competing militarily for bases, 
allies, and in the development of new weapons. 

We are in basic conflict with the Soviets in the fields of economics and ideol- 
ogy. We are in direct and active competition with them for the allegiance, or 
at least the support, of all of the world which is not now Communist and per- 
haps even some parts of the world which are communistic at present. I need 
not dwell on what we bave at stake in this conflict. 

Our resources in this struggle with the Soviets are limited. We may be the 
most powerful country in the world today but no one can maintain that we 
are so powerful that we might be able to oppose substantially the entire rest 
of the world. Our natural resources are not unlimited and our industrial pro- 
duction today makes up only 40 percent of the world’s, with many other coun- 
tries growing faster, relatively, than we are. The United States comprises less 
than 10 percent of the world’s population. We must, in fact we have, entered 
the field against the Soviet Union in nearly every corner of the globe in order 
to better our military position and to gain support for our cause. We must 
have help from outside our borders. 

The world in which we seek support is strange, complex, and, unhappily, 
much of it either outright unfriendly or, at best, neutral. Protected as we 
have been by two oceans, these international efforts are new to us. Our isola- 
tion makes foreign people seem strange, unpredictable, unreliable. Forces over 
which we have little control—nationalism, local social and political movements, 
ete.—add to the difficulty and complexity of the problem. In addition, many 
foreign people view our wealth with sour envy or with greed; our power is 
viewed suspiciously. 

As Britain, France, and other democratic countries have faded as great powers, 
the onus of responsibility for initiative has fallen more and more heavily upon us. 

Under these circumstances, I suggest three simple guideposts for thinking 
about and evaluating proposed action in the foreign field. These suggestions 
may be useful, for I have observed that many people today seem confused and 
disorganized in their thinking about foreign problems. 

Kirst, in this struggle with the Soviet Union, if we are to avoid war and, at 
the same time, win the fight, we must be diligent, resourceful, and, above all, 
we must be flexible in initiating and conducting our foreign affairs. We should 
maintain our moral standards, but dogmatic positions set by prejudice, by out- 
dated concepts and evaluations, or by sweeping oversimplifications are dangerous 
to our cause and open the way to success by the Soviet planners who since Stalin’s 
death have become very clever and resourceful and have made Russia a much 
more difficult enemy. The world is in flux, and we should be alert to see change 
and not afraid to recognize it. 

Second, in this competition with the Soviet Union we should realize that this 
is a complex world, that things are not just black or white, that the other coun- 
tries of the world are often vastly different from ourselves in countless ways, 
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that their problems and needs are different, and that their peoples think dif- 
ferently about how to solve these problems than we might in similar circum- 
stances. Some countries of the world are neither for us nor against us. This 
may seem illogical and strange to us, but it may not seem so to them. We must 
form our policies in application to such countries with some understanding of the 
other fellow’s position, needs, feelings, passions, etc. If we fail to frame our 
policies with some real understanding of the foreign area in which they apply, 
then such policies must fail, at least, to the extent that the false understanding 
differs from reality. 

Finally, and perhaps most important, we should always remember that in the 
last analysis any action or policy must be measured by the only absolutely sure 
and true measure which we have at our disposal. That is, is it in the best 
interests of the United States? Weighing all the pros and cons, the long term 
and the short term, the cost and the expected results, is it in our best interests? 
Too often, for example, we say that we are opposed to aid to a particular coun- 
try because we do not like that country, or because it is unreliable, or because 
it is friendly with Communist nations, or because it refuses to join our system 
of alliances, or because of some other ancillary reason. But these factors, while 
important, are of only secondary significance. The real question is whether in 
the overall picture the action proposed will serve the best interests of the United 
States. 

With the above points in mind, I should like to examine two specific exam- 
ples: First, should the United States extend economic aid to Tito? In answer- 
ing this question an understanding of the situation requires consideration of at 
least two salient facts, one of which is often ignored: (a) Tito’s Yugoslavia, 
being Communist, is oriented against the United States in the long pull. We 
cannot count upon her support. (0) Soviet communism relies heavily upon strict 
discipline among all Communists and unswerving obedience to the highest author- 
ity (i. e., the Kremlin). Defection under the Communist system is far more 
serious than under ours; it strikes at the root of all authority—the power and 
omniscience of the Soviet leaders. Under these circumstances, a flexible policy 
in the best interests of the United States may well call for some aid to Tito, if 
we judge that such aid may encourage his deviation from Moscow. We thus 
weaken. our main antagonist, Soviet Russia herself, and perhaps plant the seed 
of similar deviation elsewhere. 

Next consider the problem of India. India maintains that she is neutral 
in the East-West conflict. She accepts aid from both parties, sometimes seems 
to express undue friendship for the Communists, and otherwise irritates us 
by her criticism of the United States. India is no ally of ours. But neither 
is she an enemy. If we shvuuld cut off relations with this country and she 
should drift into communism, this would be a catastrophe for the United 
States. It seems clear that our long-range interests should lead us to swallow 
our annoyance and with a greater effort to understand India and her prob- 
lems pursue a policy designed over the longer run to draw her into closer 
and more satisfactory relations with the United States. 

The same tests seem to me to argue in favor of the President’s mutual secu- 
rity bill. We cannot leave this broad and potentially fruitful field open to the 
Soviets who have recently stepped up their foreign aid program. These funds, 
requested by the President, if wisely expended by the administration, should 
return to us in the long run many times their value in more favorable rela- 
tions with many countries. 


STATEMENT OF REGINALD A. Brisson, LACONIA, N. H. 
OUTLINE OF REMARKS ON THE MIDDLE EAST SITUATION 


By Reginald A. Bisson, (Lieutenant-Colonel, Construction Engineer-United 
States Army Reserve) of Laconia, N. H., a registered professional engineer, 
owner and operator of a long-established construction business in and around 
Laconia 


1. Background data pertaining to the Middle East: Served nearly 2 years in 
the Palestine area of the Middle East during World War II, as the Area Engi- 
neer for the Levant Field Area, North African Engineer District, under the 
North Atlantic Division of the United States Corps of Engineers. Also served 
as the last Commanding Officer of the Levant Service Command, United States 
Army Forces in the Middle East, during late 1943 and early 1944. 
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Worked and traveled extensively during these many months in Palestine, 
Lebanon, Syria, Trans-Jordan, and Egypt. Visited local homes, both Jewish 
and Arab, and made numerous friends; also worked with British military forces 
and the Royal Engineers, and supervised the work of about 7,000 local civilian 
employees, building a 5,000 man general depot with a 1,000 bed hospital at Tel- 
Litwinsky, near the modern city of Tel-Aviv in Palestine. 

Subsequently kept interested in Palestine and surrounding Middle East 
countries and their problems, and exchanged correspondence with friends cur- 
rently or formerly in that area. 

In 1948, restudied latest information available, including such sources as 
“Armed Forces Talk 189,” the April 1948 issue of the Reader’s Digest with a 
timely article by Dr. Bayard Dodge of the American University in Beirut 
(Lebanon) entitled “Must There Be War in the Middle East?’ and available 
news releases, in preparation to give orientation talks on Palestine to Armed 
Forces reservists around New Hampshire. 

Have continued the interest in the Middle East, including perusal of the 6- 
page supplement in the April 2 New York Times devoted to the subject, and 
the very excellent article on The Middle East, Gateway to World War III? 
by Turkish-born Lt. Col. George Haig, United States Army Reserve, retired, 
in the April 1957 issue of The Officer—the official magazine of the Reserve 
Officers Association of the United States. 

2. Opinions expressed are my own: Although I belong to numerous organiza- 
tions and am senior vice president of the New Hampshire Wepartivent of in Re- 
serve Officers Association, I do not claim to represent any group or organiza- 
tion in expressing my opinions or impressions of the Middle East. (Neither 
do I claim to be an expert on this or any subject before this committee; al- 
though I do feel that almost 2 years of living and working with the people of 

-alestine, and traveling many miles around that area, have probably given me 
a truer impression of the country and of its people than would normally be ac- 
quired in the course of a 1- or 2-week guided tour, confined pretty much to the 
things which the particular guiding agency might want to have the visitors 
see and hear.) 

3. I am not “anti” anybody: This is the negative and nonconstructive ap- 
proach. Rather, I consider myself to be both pro-Jewish and pro-Arab—and, 
above all, pro-American and pro-Christian, firmly believing in constructive atti- 
tudes rather than destructive hatreds and prejudices. 

(a) The Arab States, controlling a great segment of the world’s oil 
resources, have a tremendous influence upon American and European indus- 
try and planning; and their claim on Palestine goes back over 18 centuries 
of practically uninterrupted domicile in that country. With about 40 million 
Arabs in the states surrounding Palestine, and hundreds of millions of 
other Moslems throughout north Africa and all the way to India and Pak- 
istan, the influence of the Arabs and other Moslems is, of course, of world- 
wide importance. 

(b) The Zionists, on the other hand, represented throughout the world 
by their fellow Hebrews who have earned controlling positions in news 
publishing, television, radio, and motion picture media, have a tremendous 
eapacity for getting their story across to the world public in general, as well 
as in the dissemination of their claims and viewpoints among professional 
men and other influential groups, due to their own recognized abilities, 
prominence, and frequent leadership in such groups or social strata. 

(c) The oriental trait of seldom making a direct statement or commitment 
that is brief and to the point, if there is any way possible to express an 
idea by parables or round-about orations, probably helps considerably in 
confusing the issues. 

5. General fallacy that there are actually only two major groups involved in 
Palestine and the Middle East: 

(a) Visible conflict does seem to involve the Arab League and the Zionists 
primarily, but a third group directly involved (and being wounded or 
killed in the course of the fighting) is the relatively helpless Christian 
minority, to whom little or no consideration seems to be given, either from 
within or from outside the Middle Fast. 

(b) The fourth, and potentially most dangerous interested group of all, 
is the power-hungry Communist conspiracy located much closer to the 
Middle East than we are geographically, with hundreds and perhaps thou- 
sands of skilled agents doing their dirty work within the borders of the 
Middle East countries themselves. 
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6. My opinions (arrived at after considerable study, but not without due regard 
to the fact that other people are fully entitled to their own opinions, which may 
differ from mine) : 

(a) Racial hatreds and hostility are negative, and are probably kept at 
fever heat by subversive Communists to the greatest possible degree. Any 
economic or military assistance this country renders should be constructive 
rather than destructive, aiming at the improvement of cooperation rather 
than the acceleration of mutual annihilation between the groups in conflict, 
to the greatest possible extent. 

(b) The Western World, with a substantial Christian population, should 
no longer ignore the plight of the helpless and nonmilitant Christian minority 
living in the Middle East; but should insist that the rights and lives of these 
Christians be duly safeguarded. 

(c) The abrupt establishment of the all-Jewish State of Israel, against 
the advice of true Middle East patriots like Dr. Bayard Dodge of the 
American University in Beirut and Dr. Judah Magnes of the Hebrew Uni- 
versity in Jerusalem, almost exactly 9 years ago, was too premature; and 
the Arab world views America’s part in it as practically a selling of the 
Arabs down the river. Dr. Magnes urged that the country of Palestine 
not be dismembered, stating that “Palestine is not just a Jewish land, or 
an Arab land, it is an international interreligious land of Jew, Moslem, 
and Christian.” Shortly before the U. N. action which partitioned Palestine 
(about the size of the State of New Hampshire) the Arabs expressed a 
willingness to have a federal union of all parts of Palestine, with separate 
Arab and Jewish cantons similar to the cantons of Switzerland, with a 
federal constitution based on ours to safeguard the fundamental rights of 
all citizens without distinction as to race, sex, language, or religion. (With 
over 7,000 people of both races working on our construction projects there 
in 1942 and 1943, I have firsthand experience to demonstrate that such 
cooperation is both possible and practical.) 

(d) The Jews need the Arabs and the Arabs need the Jews: With their 
superior education and professional skills, the Jews provided technical lead- 
ership; and the Arabs, skilled to work with their hands and run small 
business establishments, made up the other half of the overall teamwork 
which Palestine needed—anid still needs, to be a prosperous, self-propelled 
country. Dr. Magnes realized this when he urged that Jewish-Arab coop- 
eration be the chief objective of a generous binational policy, which would 
yield the increasingly constructive response of both the Jews and the 
Arabs. In my opinion, it is still not too late to look into the practical possi- 
bilities of a cooperative federation to reunite the segments which Palestine 
(or Israel) must have to survive as a free and complete country. 

(e) The Old Testament story of the two mothers claiming the same child 
in front of King Solomon seems to have a parallel here: Dr. Magnes and 
others truly devoted to the long-range life and welfare of Palestine had 
the courage to say “No” when the U. N., playing the role of King Solomon 
(but perhaps with less real wisdom) said “Let it be divided.” 

(f) In a talk at Colebrook, N. H., in May of 1848, I ventured the opinion 
that if Palestine were to be divided, with only 600,000 Jews militantly 
facing some 38 million population of the surrounding Arab States, it would 
be practically impossible for the Zionists to hold off the Arabs indefinitely 
under such odds. I also stated the opinion that if the Arabs become con- 
vinced that we Americans have “sold them down the river,” as a result of 
the partition of Palestine with U. N. approval, they might even be willing 
to make a deal with the Russians, rather than permit the establishment 
and unlimited expansion of a permanent all-Jewish state on what they 
have considered to be Arab soil for the past 18 centuries * * * and if 
such a deal were to be made, Russian control of the excellent Mediterranean 
seaport of Haifa, and even of the Suez Canal, only 2 hours’ flying time south 
thereof, would be but a matter of course. 

Recent events have come uncomfortably close to coinciding with these 
dire predictions of 9 years ago, and we should be thankful that our 
national leaders and the public at large are finally awakening to the tre- 
mendous powder keg that has been building up in the Middle East. 

(9g) Despite the headline stories about Nasser and other leaders of the 
various Arab States, I still think the solution to the major problem rests 
in Palestine, or to be more specific, in the new State of Israel. This view 
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is shared and amplified clearly by Colonel Haig in his article on the Middle 
East—Gateway to World War III? which I mentioned previously, who 
eoncludes his article by saying: “Yes, today, the young nation of Israel 
holds the key to a bloody conflict or a lasting peace in the Middle East. 
If they act now, with generosity and faith in humanity, they will receive 
the gratitude of the entire free world as well as the Arabs.” 

7. In closing, I would like to leave the April issue of the Officer magazine 
containing Colonel Haig’s article with this committee for further reference. 
I would also like to remind all of us that the 2 Middle East countries in most 
serious conflict right now, namely, Palestine and Egypt, are the only 2 coun- 
tries where we know from the New Testament that Christ, the Prince of Peace, 
made his earthly home almost 2,000 years ago * * * and in His Sermon on 
the Mount, told His followers and the world at large what the principal objec- 
tive of this committee and of our great country should always be, when He 
expressed it so beautifully: “Blessed are the peacemakers, for they shall be 
called the children of God.” 

Thank you. 


STATEMENT OF Mrs J. WiILLcox Brown, DunsBarron, N. H. 


I appreciate this opportunity to express my firm belief that it is only by 
international cooperation that peace will eventually prevail. This winter I 
have participated in the American Foreign Policy discussion group of the Ameri- 
ean Foundation for Political Education, and in the Decisions program of the 
League of Women Voters, both arranged by the New Hampshire World Affairs 
Council. This study has increased my tolerance for the members of our Govern- 
ment dealing directly with the many problems of our atomic age. Like Atlas 
they must feel the burden of the world on their shoulders. 

It seems inevitable that we continue to work for a peaceful solution to the 
puzzle of international relations I beg to suggest that a firm, well-considered 
policy of foreign aid, rather than one based on political expediency would be 
better understood by the American people, and would be better received by the 
recipients. I think the goals of aid should be clearly defined, and terminated 
when reached. 

I strongly support the international organizations, particularly the U. N., 
which provide for the exchange of ideas between nations on a personal basis. I 
favor the exchange of students between the countries. However, I feel we 
should have a sense of responsibility to welcome the young people. Without 
this the experience could do more harm than good. 

I would urge trade rather than aid. Let us cooperate to the full in the OTC— 
Organization for Trade Cooperation. It is the small details of agreement which 
form a solid basis for our more spectacular success in the political arena. In the 
long run it may prove that economic cooperation is more important than military 
in accomplishing our objective of a free world. 





STATEMENT OF Mrs. HAaroitD M. FULLER, Concorp, N. H. 


If it is our goal to win friends and influence nations away from totalitarianism, 
we must awake to the necessity of personal sacrifice to achieve that goal. 

The United States should put more emphasis on loans rather than grants; 
should, at points, compromise the economic interests of its citizens to benefit 
the underdeveloped countries of the world. Loans should be repayable in 
surplus products from such countries, whether or not there is an existing market 
in our Own country for such products in their entirety. Interest rates should 
be as low as the U. 8. S. R. can offer. 

We should emphatically support and contribute to SUNFED. In the long 
run, we would be wise as a nation to set up whole new industries in under- 
developed countries, such as the steel plant Russia has promised to build in 
India. Projects like this can show nations that we have their economic interest 
at heart. 

GATT is an important reciprocal trade agreement which should be respected 
and supported by the United States even when its own economic interests are 
not directly benefited. 


91704—57——-8 
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Business interests which block our steady progress toward the goal of peace 
by self sacrifice must be educated to see that it is the practical way to avoid 
disaster—all-out disaster. 





STATEMENT OF GILBERT FORRESTER, WESTBROOK, MAINE, AERONAUTICAL ENGINEER, 
AND MEMBER OF PORTLAND (MAINE) CHAPTER OF FOREIGN POLICY ASSOCIATION 


Our foreign mutual security effort should not be reduced at the moment, 
neither should it be incr2ased until a careful reevaluation of our aims and 
policy is made. 

I believe that the long-term view of this program must be not an instru- 
ment to improve our own position militarily or economically in the world, 
but as am investment in the preservation of our own way of life. Only by the 
promotion of the forces working for peace in the world will we ultimately 
preserve our own. 

Our expenditures for foreign aid should be made on a longer term basis— 
I suggest 4 years—in order to undertake many more basic programs that pres- 
ently cannot be supported because of the possibility of funds withdrawal in any 
year. 

Our long-range aims in this program should be to demonstrate to all the 
world that we are practicing the principles we preach. We should avoid giving 
military assistance. This invariably results in the Soviet Union profiting in its 
“imperialist America’? campaigns. However, military security should be pre- 
served by our suppcrt of an effective U. N. security force whose function would 
be to step between antagonists until peaceful settlements are made. 

We should avoid directing our aid solely on political bases: 

(1) We should render aid freely everywhere—in the field of medicine. (Rela- 
tively low expenditure with very great spiritual return.) 

(2) We should distribute at once all our crop surplus to the masses of under- 
fed—but where their governments will invite this distribution and permit our 
representatives (or UL. N. representatives) to attend distribution. 

(3) We should give technical aid where aud when requested by nations having 
masses of people they feel are in need of economic development. 

(4) We should attempt to avoid too thin a dissemination of our funds and 
concentrate them in adequate quantity on a basis of greatest numbers of humans 
served. 


155 ScHooL STREET, Concorp, N. H., 
March 80, 1957. 
Hon. A. 8. J. CARNAIAN, 
Chairman, Subcommittee on International Organizations and Movements, 
House Foreign Affairs Committee, 
Capitol Building, Washington, D.C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN CARNAHAN: May I respectfully offer my views on certain 
matters which I believe are of interest to this Nation? 

1. Yugoslavia —-We had no leve for Russia during World War II. But we 
certainly did better having Russia with us than against us, during that war. 
Now Russia is doing all she can to destroy the United States. We need to do 
all we can, still subject as we must be (and Russia must not) to the rules 
of decent men, to defend ourselves. Yugoslavia appears, Communist though 
she is, not to be wholly, or perhaps even largely, in the Russian camp. We 
will do better with Yugoslavia on our side than in the Russian camp. So I 
think it makes sense to seek the good will of Yugoslavia as much as we can, 
That, to me, inciuces military and probably also economic aid to that country, 
to strengthen them so as to resist Russian domination efforts. 

2. Poland.—Tae situation here is of much more recent origin. But I think 
it is similar to that with Yugoslavia. Poland shows some instances of trying 
to break away from Russia, after being dominated since World War II 100 
percent by Russian people and principles. I believe we should encourage Poland 
to strengthen its still feeble independence, and I believe it is worth the S300 
million proposed to seek to accomplish this. 

3. Red China.—This conntry, like Russia, is an enemy of ours. Yet we can 
not think just of our enemies. We must also think of those whom we want 
to be our friends. These are countries in Asia, Africa, South America, as well 
as in Europe. They must see a considerable inconsistency in Russia, the world’s 
No. 1 enemy of the United States, being a member of the United Nations and 
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Red China, an enemy but certainly far less important that Russia, not being 
allowed by us to be a member. I don’t feel sure of this one; but maybe Red 
China should be admitted. 

4. Mideast.—Most of the world’s oil comes from this area. We simply cannot 
afford to lose it to the Russian side. To me, that means we have to take intelli- 
gent, active efforts to win the Arab countries to our side. I believe that suggests 
we should be cautious about Israel, Suez; should work as well as we can with 
all Arab nations who are at all friendly to us. Egypt is an enemy of most of 
the ideals and purposes for which we stand, but some of her friends we want on 
our side—and we want to be cautious about alienating those who are friendly 
to Egypt. I think the administration policies about the Mideast, aggravating as 
they are to many Americans (including this one, for I am not a very cautious 
soul) are probably correct. 

Respectfully, 
JOHN D. LANGMUIR. 


15 COURTLAND STREET, NASHUA, N. H., 
April 5, 1957. 
Tue House Foreign AFraArrs SUBCOMMITTEE ON INTERNATIONAL ORGANIZATIONS 
AND MOVEMENTS. 

}ENTLEMEN: May I present what seems to be the “word” from the people and 
books of my community which my limited experiences have accepted? 

The proper role for the United States in international organizations and 
foreign aid are the means to some objective. As rational people, let us con- 
sider the means after we have defined the objective. 

The objective of our foreign policy should be based upon the protection of our 
national interest. The sound foundation of our national interest is the com- 
bined self-interest of all the people. 

What is the self-interest of an individual? The self-interest of an individual 
is his right to life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness. 

How can this be attained by the individual? It is a rational law that in the 
long run, life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness can be-attained only by re- 
specting the right of each individual to life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness. 
It is, therefore, self-evident that the objective of our foreign policy is to help 
others protect their right to life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness. Some 
means to attain our objective will be necessary as long as there are some nations 
who threaten the national interest of other nations. Let us, then, consider the 
means to our objective. 

The proper role of the United States in international organizations is to assist 
each nation in defending its national interest. In doing so, let us never forget 
that such a relationship may eventually lead to the combining of the self-interest 
of all people. 

Foreign aid of a military and of an economic nature will be necessary. The 
economic and military aid should be considered in a broad sense. Generousness 
is of the essence if we esteem our national interest. 

We should look for gratitude in the eventual realization that each nation is 
willing and able to defend its national interest and desires to respect the national 
interest of others. 

Your respectfully, 
NORMAN ‘LEPAGE. 


MANCHESTER, N. H., March 30, 1957. 
Dear Mr. CHAIRMAN: My work will prevent me from being in Laconia Friday 
for the hearing. May I be recorded as follows: 
(1) I am for America first. 
(2) America must be strong. 
(8) Drastically reduce foreign aid to our friends and eliminate it completely 
from Iron Curtain countries or satellites. 
(4) Get our boys back from China. 
(5) Remove from State Department the one-worlders, Communist sympathiz- 
ers, and international do-gooders. 
(6) Do not recognize Communist China. 
Sincerely, 
S. F. Lovett. 
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STATEMENT OF Sara B. MAGENAN, Concorp, N. H. 


I believe that our foreign-aid program should be kept without cuts in the appro 
priations. It is to our definite advantage to encourage the underdeveloped 
countries of this world through point 4, loans and outright grants. This help 
should go to countries that ask for aid, with a view to producing future markets 
for United States goods. Our technical help should encourage them to help 
themselves to a better standard of living, and to produce raw materials which 
we will need to buy. Everything should point toward increasing trade, which 
will be advantageous to all concerned. 

I believe in mutual security, but the fostering of two armed camps is basically 
wrong. Military aid should be a necessary minimum. I would like to see 
military aid decreased and economic aid increased. 

A dynamic, positive foreign policy is necessary. We do not need to wait to 
see what Russia is going to do before we decide what our policy is going to 
be. We lose the initiative this way. Containment is not enough. If satellite 
countries show signs of wanting western help, we should be ready to go to their 
assistance economically. 





STATEMENT OF T. Ho_tmes Moore, ExecuTIvVE HEADMASTER, THE NEw HAMPTON 
ScHOOL, NEw Hampton, N. H. 


The present United States foreign aid policy seems to me to be predicated 
on two erroneous ideas: (1) that the best way to help people is with cash 
and things, (2) that success can be measured in the amount of cash or things 
given. It is natural for me to feel that these are erroneous ideas because I am 
an educator. This does not mean that an educator fails to understand the 
necessity of cash and things but it does mean that he believes that cash and 
things will not solve all problems. 

I believe that our foreign-aid program could be more successful and accomplish 
a more worthwhile purpose if its goals were the goals of education: understand- 
ing of self, understanding of relationships between men, understanding of rela 
tionships between men and God, ability to interpret facts, ability to analyze facts 
critically, ability to evaluate moral worth. In order to accomplish these goals, 
we must thoroughly study the existing conditions and philosophies of the people 
we hope to help. We must then be willing to start with these people at the level 
of education where we find them. In some cases, this will mean teaching peo 
ple to read and write, teaching’ them the necessity of sanitary living conditions, 
teaching them the importance of and means of communication, and imbuing them 
with a real desire to live fuller, richer lives. An even more important imple- 
mentation of this educational program should be to develop leadership within 
the people themselves so that they can continue to grow when foreign aid no 
longer exists. 

Through this kind of a foreign-aid program nations would develop the inner 
moral strength to enable them to resist Communist aggression, they will have 
learned to help themselves and will have done so, and at the same time preserved 


their own self-respect and dignity. 





STATEMENT OF Mrs. FRANK E. PERRON, JR., Concorp, N. H. 


1. It is my feeling that the United States should have a much more positive 
approach to formulating foreign policy. It is humiliating and demoralizing 
to do nothing until Russia moves and then plot our course by the way she moves. 
I believe strongly in the U. N. but also think that the United States should act 


independently. 

2. We should not talk so much about not using force. Of course we are very 
reluctant to so act—but we also know that there may be developments that 
would justify the use of force. We must never put ourselves in the position 
of having nothing to bargain with. 

3. It is foolish to depend entirely on atomic weapons. These may 
only in very grave circumstances—and leave us helpless in lesser situations. 

4. Increased foreign economic aid is essential—especially to the underdevel- 


be used 


oped areas—less strictly military aid. 
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STATEMENT OF ConrAD L. QuIMBY, ExEcuTIVE Director, NEW HAMPSHIRE CoUNCIL 
on Wortp AFFAIRS, DURHAM, N. H. 


The subcommittee of the House Foreign Affairs Committee has been invited 
to witness the work of dozens of “great decisions’. discussion groups. These 
groups, composed of men and women from all walks of life in the test county 
of Belknap, have wrested for 2 months with 8 critical foreign policy issues. 

With this deep fertilization of mind and thought throughout the county, the 
New Hampshire Council on World Affairs, in conjunction with Laconia leaders, 
felt that we have present here a reservoir of well-informed citizens on world 
affairs matters. 

“Great Decisions 1957” was initiated in this community through the efforts 
of a group of Laconia citizens under the chairmanship of Mr. Jack Ball, person- 
nel director of Scott & Williams Inc., Belknap’s largest industry. Hundreds of 
ballots following each weekly discussion have been assembled and tabulated for 
eusy analysis of public opinion on such issues as foreign aid and United States 
role in the United Nations. 

Today the United States plays a major role in world affairs and faces a con- 
tinuing crisis abroad. Because of the critical problems now confronting Amer- 
ican policymakers, widespread understanding of these issues is essential to the 
future of our democracy. ‘Too often in our history, problems of Government 
have been blamed on public apathy and ignorance. Recognizing this, the national 
Foreign Policy Association has redoubled its efforts toward the stimulation of 
informed public opinion, so that the broad base of United States citizenry may 
take a more intelligent part in foreign policy decisions. 

For the past 3 years, FPA has been experimenting with a program of world 
affairs education on a community level, called “Decisions . .. USA.” This 
unique approach to grassroots education enables citizens to examine current 
issues, discuss them, and reach their own conclusions on major world affairs 
problems. By the device of stimulating communitywide participation, FPA seeks 
to dispel the widespread belief that such issues are “too complicated” for the 
average voter to understand. It also provides, through the optional use of 
“opinion ballots,” a channel for direct communication between the informed 
citizen and his Government on foreign policy problems. During 1956-57, 138 
communities in 32 States have been “reached” by “Decisions” programs, through 
the continuing participation of newspapers, radio and television stations, civic 
organizations, and various nonpartisan channels to public opinion. 

The concept of “Decisions” is a simple one. Each year the FPA selects 10 
or less crucial foreign policy issues on which public opinion is expected to have 
yreat influence. Topic suggestions are solicited from a large number of people; 
but final selection rests with a special committee of distinguished experts in the 
field of world affairs. The issues selected for 1956-57 are: 

How should United States compete with Russia? 

What United States policy for Europe? 

What United States stakes in Middle East? 

Should United States deal with Red China? 

United States—For or against colonialism? 

Are “neutralists” against United States? 

What United States military strategy in nuclear age? 

How much trade—How much aid? 

FPA then prepares a wide variety of simple, inexpensive materials to illu- 
minate discussion of each issue. These included information sheets giving back- 
ground on each topic, lists of lecturers and films available, and other program- 
ing aids adaptable to the interests of educational, professional, and civie or- 
ganizations, and mediums. Articles on related issues are published in FPA’s 
periodicals, the Foreign Policy Bulletin and Headline Series. Another FPA 
service is a weekly slipsheet on which local press articles are based. 

In communities across the country, leading organizations have mobilized to 
sponsor a decisions program in their locality. Using FPA guides, volunteer 
committees or world affairs councils enlist the participation of the information 
mediums, schools and libraries, churches, civic groups, and business and trade as- 
sociations, in a communitywide campaign to draw attention to vital foreign policy 
problems. The core of a Decisions program is in informal discussion groups, 
where neighbors and colleagues debate the pros and cons of each problem. Such 
groups meet weekly—for the most part in homes, but also in churches, schools, 
and libraries—to examine selected topics, using FPA fact sheets und other 
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material. FPA also provides a discussion leader’s guide outlining how such 
meetings may be conducted. Members are encouraged to express their con- 
clusions via opinion ballots, which are then tabulated and the results forwarded 
to the State Department and Members of Congress from that locality. 

While these small groups debate world affairs in all sections of the com- 
munity, radio and television stations reach thousands more by conducting panel 
programs with experts and carrying debates on the week’s “Decision.” Local 
newspapers print weekly feature articles and the opinion ballot. Libraries hold 
exhibits of books and periodicals; schools and colleges use the “Decisions” 
materials as a basis for study in social science classes; and community associa- 
tions of all kinds—from the League of Women Voters and Kiwanis to the 
YMCA—cooperate in the program. 

Thousands of citizens in complex metropolitan centers like Boston and 
Chicago are feeling the impact of “Decisions” this year. Two programs—in 
Oregon and Michigan—are so extensive that they are virtually statewide; Ore- 
gon, with local initiative and finance, has set up a system for the “institutional- 
izing” of the program on a permanent basis. In one State, “Decisions” has been 
incorporated into the program of the Federal Cooperative Extension Service, 
and in others, general and university extension are involved. Outstanding 
programs have been commended by Secretary of State Dulles and by President 
Hisenhower and Adlai Stevenson. “Decisions” has been nationally adopted 
and spearheded by the Junior Chamber of Commerce. 

The Foreign Policy Association, founded in 1918, is a nonpartisan, nonprofit, 
educational agency. It does not take positions on specific issues of world 
affairs, but cooperates with other organizations in educational projects which 
will inform the mass of American voters and encourage their constructive and 
effective participation in the foreign policy of their government. Besides its 
“Decisions” program, FPA also conducts studies in international affairs, pub- 
lishes bulletins and booklets, and holds special meetings and conferences. 


STATEMENT OF Mrs. RocGer C. QurimMBy, Concorp, N. H. 


This year through the American Foreign Policy discussion group and the 
“Decisions 1957” groups I have attended, I have been forced to see the com- 
plexities of making and maintaining any foreign policy. The pressures applied 
in this country alone of varying groups upon policymakers must at at times make 
it almost impossible to see or to remember the real goal. 

I have no pressures on me other than that terrible pressure that some country, 
either by accident or intentionally, might bring this world into a little war, using 
little nuclear weapons, that might grow within hours into a big war with big 
nuclear weapons. I want more than that for myself and for my family—and 
the millions of other families around the world. 

I feel that the best chance for all of us, lies not in one nation or a small group 
of nations, but in the United Nations. 

Is there really much difference between what the words “We, the people of the 
United States” meant in 1787 and what the words “We, the people of the United 
Nations” means in 1957? 

There were wide differences of opinion among the people of the new Nation 
then, as there are wide differences of opinion among the people of the world 
now. The inhabitants of this country saw that in the long run, there was 
more to be gained by joint action than by maintaining the bitter rivalry among 
the States. 

So, I believe, in foreign affairs as well as in foreign aid, there is much more 
to be gained by joint action, not by just a few of the countries, but by all of 
the many nations at the United Nations. 

Would there be much real difference between channeling our foreign aid 
through a United Nations organization instead of directly from this country to 
another? If our real aim is to get aid to the fellow nations that need help 
to help themselves, it should not make much difference. 

If our motive of foreign aid is to gain support for the West, we don’t seem 
to have accomplished very much of a semipermanent nature. One incident 
such as the recent occurrence in Iran might upset everything that had been 
done at considerable expense. 

If we are really interested in helping the underdeveloped countries, and those 
that need help in their economic development, we could show that interest by. 
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supporting technical assistance programs of the United Nations to a greater 
extent. A good case in point is the establishment of a fund with a very happy- 
sounding alphabet name of SUNFED—Special United Nations Fund for Economic 
Development. This $250 million fund would make grants or low-interest loans 
for projects such as roads, schools, and harbors which are not likely to pay for 
themselves, but which are essential to the economic development of the country. 
The United States reluctantly supported SUNFED in principle but linked our 
position to a tie-in sale with disarmament by saying we would only have the 
money available if we could make savings in armaments. 

Why should this have to be tied in with armaments? Why couldn’t we divert 
some of the millions of foreign aid through SUNFED? I believe that the 
beneficiaries of such a program would know, without the United States loudly 
proclaiming it, that this country had been a heavy contributor, both financially 
and in principal to the program. What better way to convince peoples we are 
interested in them? We are interested, along with many other nations. Why 
not join with the other nations? 

We should be more than willing to carry our share of the load; but we must 
not allow ourselves to be deluded into thinking that we can, or should, or 
anyone wants us, to carry the whole world on our shoulders. Make it a joint 
effort. 

There would be many problems to diverting our foreign aid through the 
United Nations, of that I am sure, but this seems to me like the best way to 
spend what money we appropriate for foreign aid. 





[Telegram] 
CLAREMONT, N. H., April 5, 1957. 
Representative A. 8S. J. CARNAHAN, 
Gardens Theatre, Laconia, N. H.: 
Wish to go on record as opposing foreign aid to Communist-controlled coun- 
tries. 
HARRIETT RUNNALS. 





140 CHARLES STREET, ROCHESTER, N. H., 
March 30, 1957. 
Hon. A. S. J. CARNAHAN, 
Chairman, Subcommittee on International Organizations and Movements, 
House Foreign Affairs Committee, Washington, D. CO. 


DEAR Mr. CHAIRMAN AND COMMITTEE MEMBERS: I will be unable to attend 
the public hearing set up by your House committee in Laconia, N. H., on April 5, 
1957, but I want to express my views by letter. You have my permission to 
read this letter publicly at the hearing. 

I am disappointed in our foreign policy. We never seem to learn by experi- 
ence. We seem to choose the course of wishful thinking which usually yields 
poor results. 

Let’s stop giving all of our resources to the U. N. Let’s insist that all member 
nations (100 percent of them) abide by the principles of the U. N. Charter. 
When a nation like Russia refuses to cooperate wholeheartedly with deeds, then 
let us take the leadership in having her expelled. If this course of action 
does not succeed, then let us withdraw from the U. N. and let us refuse to 
maintain diplomatic relations with guilty nations. 

Let’s return to Christian principles in formulating and executing our foreign 
policy. Let us not have a double standard of ethics—one for Russia and Hun- 
gary or Poland; another for Israel, England, or France; or another for Egypt. 
Yes, we all want peace but not at the price of bowing to international gangsters 
who become more brazen than Satan with our appeasement type foreign policy. 

Why do we still have so-called peace talks with the Chinese Reds when we 
know that their peace treaties are not worth anything that is honest? This is 
another example of a U. N. blunder which we should be ashamed of. Why do 
we permit South Korea and our small number of United States troops to lie 
helplessly vulnerable to attack and annihilation when the Communist Reds 
choose the time with their armistice built army and air force? 

Let’s stop giving aid or trade, directly or indirectly, with countries who have 
adopted communism. Let us also bring all foreign aid to anend. We taxpayers 
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eannot afford to buy the world and it is not the way to obtain real friends 
anyway. 
Let’s get right with God and let His Book, the Bible, be our guide. 


Yours truly, 
HaroipD FB. SPerr. 





STATEMENT OF CHARLES H. Tot, Jr., AND BARBARA S. TOLL, Concorp, N. H. 


In response to your committee’s invitation to New Hampshire citizens to state 
their opinions on United States foreign policy, we wish to record our views as 
follows: 

It seems obvious that nations have got to learn to live together and that the 
United States should not attempt to live alone without regard to the rest of the 
world. It is a matter of enlightened self-interest for our Government to give 
technical assistance and economic aid where it would tend to strengthen less 
fortunate countries with whom we can live in peace, In line with this, judicious 
lowering or elimination of tariff barriers would appear to be one way to give 
economic aid without direct subsidy to nations whose cooperation and good will 
are essential to us. 

The United States should support and, as far as possible, render more effective, 
the United Nations. Until the United Nations can prevent aggression, it seems 
necessary for the United States to maintain its own military strength and par- 
ticipate in military alliances such as NATO. 

We do not believe that the reduction of economic aid and mutual-security 
funds will be in the best interests of this country. 





WALTON Roan, SEABROOK, N. H., March 31, 1957. 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON INTERNATIONAL ORGANIZATIONS AND MOVEMENTS, 
House Foreign Affairs Committee, Washington, D. C. 

GENTLEMEN : I have read in a news article by the Honorable Chester E. Merrow 
that your committee desires to obtain a widespread opinion on foreign affairs by 
the citizens of this sovereign State. Therefore I would like to respectfully 
submit, for what it’s worth, my humble point of view ou certain aspects of this 
Nation’s foreign policy. 

By far, one of the most controversial subjects these days is foreign aid, 
so-called. No realistic person can deny that we are engaged in an actual war 
of sorts with international communism. Military aid can truthfully be called 
national defense. However, this can’t possibly apply to certain neutralist and 
independent Communist nations. On an individual basis, no man with extra 
weapons and an ounce of sense would give them to a severely compromised person 
who may well shoot him in the back, rather than a trusted friend. Arguments 
advanced by leftist elements, that this would drive a wedge between Communist 
forces, must be taken with a grain of salt. One should never forget that a 
Socialist is far closer to a Communist than to a person whose Christian beliefs 
hold to a republican form of government and free-market economy. The goals 
of the first two mentioned are the same. Only methods may differ. 

On the subject of economic aid, I believe it’s best to rely on private capital 
investment whenever the political climate is receptive to it. Otherwise, I think 
we should help people to help themselves. I strongly object to the tax revenue 
from free enterprise and free people being used to finance grandiose state 
projects abroad by Socialist governments. It seems as if aid administrators 
actually favor these projects. The growth of civil service and career Gov- 
ernment with its New Deal-Fair Deal holdovers is a problem to which the Con- 
gress seems well aware, fortunately. As the latter body best reflects the will 
of the people, it follows that there should be tight congressional control over 
foreign aid appropriations and expenditures. 

I have touched on only a few points here. To cover the whole field would 
require a book, not a letter. I will now close with the warmest appreciation for 
this opportunity to be heard. 

With all sincerity and respect, 
THOMAS FRANK VIOLETTE. 


APPENDIX 





RESULTS OF OPINION BALLOTS ON “GREAT DECISIONS 1957” 
TAKEN BY STEERING COMMITTEE, NEW HAMPSHIRE COUNCIL 
ON WORLD AFFAIRS 


OPINION BALLots 
72 BALLOTS RECEIVED 


To meet any “‘neutralist” suspicion of the United States, we should (check 
all the statements you agree with or add your own): 


a. Do nothing. The uncommitted nations are not important enough for 


us to worry about- : fd 0 
b. Do nothing. They are entitled to their own opinion _- pa areas are te te 0 
ce. Try to convince them, by words and deeds, that we are looking out for 

their interests and that we understand the Russian threat better than 

they Ce@vaiieles dickudgis qqwt ace di AHierctan. camlioug aredock 32 
d. Offer them economic and technical assistance on the basis of their needs 

regardless of their foreign policy _ - sur sale 42 
e. Offer them military assistance regardless of their foreign policy - with 3 
f. Refuse to give aid of any kind to any mee that does not support 

United States foreign policy_.__- 5 
g. Make it clear to the uncommitted nations that we do not want to domi- 

nate them, politically or economically _ — - ‘ batw 64 
h. Disassociate ourselves as much as possible from the “colonial” powers 

(Britain, France, Netherlands, POT Belgian. ote... « «<4s««<n- 3 
. thee... .- pera ee Sees See ioe 7 


2. United States interests in Asia, the Middle East, and Africa will be served 
best if we (check all the statements you agree with or add your own): 


a. Regardless of “neutralist’’ sentiments in these areas, build up United 

States military alliances (Southeast Asia Treaty Organization, ane 

with Japan, Philippines, Taiwan, ete.)_........--.......--- bata 24 
b. Abandon our military pacts bec cause ay create ill will among the un- 

committed nations___.....-.---- 
ec. Abandon our military pacts because they can never become really 

effective. Rely on United States military strength only to protect 

OUF IDVETOBYR ico ccna ccs sadcewees sewsietubuladal eben civodas 0 
d. Keep our military alliances but try to do more on the economic front. 

Help the under developed nations of the world build strong economies 

of their own as a defense against Russian and Red Chinese expansion _ 61 
e. Pay less attention to the military front: Work more closely with the 

“neutralists” in the U. N. Build friends for the United States by 

nonmilitary methods 
f. Other: 


3. To meet any Russian threat in “‘neutralist’’ areas the United States should 
(check all statements you agree with or add your own): 


a. Do nothing. If the ‘‘neutralists’’ want to turn to Russia and com- 


munism, that is their business_-- -- ee regeeeerere 0 
b. Cut off United States aid to any nation that accepts aid from Russia- 1 
ec. Stop trading with any nation that sells critical materials to Red China 
OP SAMIR. \54% «snes con dugebedesea ads dade’ emidenoes asad 5 
d. Offer to cooperate with Russia in aid to underdeveloped ‘“neutralist”’ 
NQIG si a incase sh KG ds en «pes beech ute ues goillanzcescesasbd 6 
Channel United States aid through the U. N. as much as possible-_- -~- 45 


ote 


Support Yugoslavia’s brand of ‘‘neutralism’’: Offer help to any country 
that shows it does not want to be dominated by Russia—even if that 
country has a Communist government---.........-..---..-------- 2 
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g. Work more through the U. N. Cooperate with “neutralists’”’ in the 
U. N. Offer moral leadership in the U. N.—for peace, against mili- 
tary force, toward cooperation and understanding among all nations__ 54 


a ain pase rece ra 


118 BALLOTS RECEIVED 


1. On Peiping’s bid for China’s seat in the U. N. the United States should 
(check the one statement you agree with or add your own): 


a. Continue to keep Peiping from representing China on the Security 
Council by every possible means, including the veto if necessary - - - 36 
b. Use economic pressure on other U. N. members (such as the threat to 
cut off United States aid) to try to keep the Peiping delegates out of 


the General Assembly - - - - -- PSC. ; PS bx 1 
c. Use diplomatic pressure on other U. N. members to keep Peiping dele- 

gates out of the U. N. but, if we lose, bow to the will of the majority _- 35 
d. If reiping wins a U. N. seat, the United States should walk out of the 

MEAT Reals ot +e ek ee atiatiabebar ninsw'ewaivniwkors ewer 3 
e. Withdraw all opposition to a U. N. se eat for Pei Ming... aisha eel 24 
rene rt POGUE. OU dike EULESS REL ooo TG BO 29 


F 2. On diplomatic recognition of the Red Chinese government, the United 
States should (check the one statement you agree with or add your own): 


a. Recognize Peiping now because we can deal with all Far East political 

and other problems more easily if we have diplomatic relations with 

ROME SRE ib). 22 sl Go eae eeu oN Le 18 
b. Go. slow on recognizing them but agree to further talks ‘and, if progress 

is made, be willing to grant recognition at some future date _- ek 51 
c. Refuse to recognize them under any circumstances__---_-_-_--_- i, 15 
d. Acknowledge that the Peiping Government is the effective governme ent 

of China (recognition de facto) and deal with it as much as seems 

useful, on this basis, but avoid full diplomatic relations for the present- 28 


e. Other 


3. In view of possible future Red Chinese threats to Far East peace the United 
States should (check all the statements you agree with or add your own): 


a. Withdraw United States troops and bases from the Far East to avoid 


getting involved in a costly war with Red China______------------ 1 
b. Build up United States and allied strength in the Far E ‘ast to be re ady 
reer SP eee). Bion. cceseuicc. hE a, Seed ate, ie. 50 


ce. Offer every reasonable aid to free nations in the Far E ast to make sure 
they can meet any Red Chinese threats—economic, political, or 
ee aa at nie ean ina eae nde 93 

d. Offer to help only those Asian nations that join in a mutual security 
pact with the United States (this would exclude India, Burma, Laos, 
Cambodia, Ceylon, Indonesia) __-------- -- ee 

e. Cut off United States aid to any country that ‘trades with Red China 
(this would include the above six nations ~~ en Britain, 


France, Japan, Pakistan, others)__---------- 4 
f. Negotiate with Red China for a Far East settlement on all ‘outstanding 

Ris SE Di cabs rele eek eed va pate weed Sich as ti oak 49 
Dea cide lacie gimiica tana aa ecm mains bt eee wie ae ae 15 


4. In our relations with Taiwan the United States should (check the one state- 
ment you agree with or add your own): 


a. Continue to recognize the Kuomintang government as the legal govern- 
ment of China and help them (short of United States oe to 
regain the mainland___-__-__---- 29 
b. Alter present policy: recognize the Kuomintang a as the legal government 
of Taiwan but not of all China_____-- Bs 21 
c. Withdraw recognition from the Kuomintang governme nt and recognize 
Peiping’s claim to Taiwan___- E 4 0 
d. Withdraw recognition from the Kuomintang government and support 
Taiwanese inde ot nce from both the Kuomintang and the Com- 


munist regime_ ---_- 2 5 potty 12 
e. Offer to recognize . Peiping, if, in return, it will accept an independent 

Taiwan under the Kuomintang—in other words, two Chinas_- ts 45 
f. Othen.:...- i tne 4 ; ie e 21 
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45 BALLOTS RECEIVED 


1. In the foreign aid program the United States should (check all statements 
you agree with or add your own): 


coe eee re re Ce oo eo tere honk on eas wei ae ohaomusmes 2 
b. Cut out all kinds of aid. This is not the way to meet the problems- --_- 1 
c. Increase straight economic aid but keep military aid at 1956-57 level_- 5 
d. Increase economic aid but cut military aid in proportion.._.......--- 1 
e. Give more grants; we shouldn’t expect these people to pay back loans- 0 
f. Give more loans; cut out grants as soon as possible_...._..-_--.-.--- 12 
g. Channel more aid through the U. N. or other international bodies. This 

is too big a job; it calls for international coordination___......--_--- 37 
h. Continue to give most aid direct; let people know where it comes from- 6 
i. Match Russian aid offers in generosity of terms; it is important to try to 

keep Russian technicans, equipment, etc., out of the underdeveloped 

COUMITIOE as. oe Cb, Pee Ie edn nak Uebe ead aatie. eee ueee 12 
j. Challenge Russia to cooperate with us in planned world-wide aid pro- 

COME PELs. caso aNa Lee eed db hio hb seudnnl neue pee 17 
i. QUITE Seale beck dadvncandhsdavaluebiapsbeldbusped«stuvaeos 7 


2. In its foreign trade policies the United States should (check all the state- 
ments you agree with or add your own): 


a. Return to high tariffs in any field where a United States industry has 
difficulty competing with forelen produste. .... 0. sesso es 4 
b. Work for lower tariffs in all fields; expect United States industry to meet 
foreign competition or adapt. itself to new products and different 
Ses cote weie ewes unineme aisecieps nt edad lla ad pene eae 13 
ce. Tackle each trade problem on its own merits by giving a fair hearing to 
both United States industry and our foreign competitors; try to work 


out healthy world trade relations based on reasonable competition- - 37 
d. Abolish restrictions on East-West trade; the free world can hold its own 

in competition with the communist world____....__----.--------- 6 
e. Broaden trade with the communist world but keep restrictions on stra- 

temic or Key war materially... 26 eed ssee 5k Poe Se Sat. 12 
f. Other: 


3. In handling United States farm surpluses the United States should (check 
the one or two statements you agree with or add your own): 


a. Use domestic legislation, soil bank, other incentives to cut farm produc- 

tion and to eliminate, as far as possible, the surplus problem_ ---- -- 
b. Do nothing to interfere with surpluses; let them build up_____--_---- 
ce. Dispose of surpluses by cutting prices on the world market and offering 

attractive Cé6ais 1 OUP BIG DPOGTA 6 cc erwin neerwrenweimnae 2 
d. Dispose of as many of our surpluses as we can on the world market by 

keeping prices at a fair level, to avoid undercutting our friends and 

allies. Continue to offer surpluses to needy countries under our aid 

program. but only in cases where they cannot pay world market prices 

and where we are not depriving our friends and allies of a cash market. 

Handle any left over surpluses as a domestic problem-_ - ~~ --------- 23 
e. Set up an international conference or agency to study ways of getting 

world ‘‘surpluses’’ to world ‘‘deficit’’ areas without disturbing world 

market prices. Surplus wheat isn *t really surplus as long as people 

are going hungry in the world - te UA Ge ole DO Re BI 36 
f. Other: ee ae 7 


— al] 


4. In our long-term economic relations with the underdeveloped world the 
United States should (check all the statements you agree with or add your own): 


a. Put greater emphasis on United States private investment in the kinds 
of industries these countries need. Let the United States Govern- 
ment act as a channel to recommend worthwhile United States in- 


vestments overseas and to coordinate private efforts___- 6 
b. Provide some Government subsidy or guarantee to United States capital 

invested overseas - JUDO) ee Se G2 ote 0k SE SES 5 
ce. Put more emphasis on U. N. economic ¢ developme nt ‘programs such as 

SUNFED— increase United States support and contributions__- 24 


d. Put more emphasis on trade with underdeveloped nations (and de ‘veloped 
countries that are having dollar problems); this is healthier in the 
long run than an indefinite aid program 
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e. Set up whole new industries in underdeveloped countries (like the steel 
plant Russia promised to build in India). Projects like this will 
contribute to basic economic development in these areas__________- 

f. Continue a limited amount of aid and a reasonable amount of trade but 
make these countries realize they have to work out their own economic 
problems and it will take them a long time to do so________-_---~- 

Oe, hii Sa oc teiclhich ni ce inrcant Mires nina eh cee a 


109 BALLOTS RECEIVED 


1. As Russian industry expands, the United States should (check all statements 


you agree with or add your own): 


a. Let United States industry grow at its own pace; our record is good. 

b. Let Washington plan the growth of United States industry, set produc- 
tion goals, control raw materials; ration oil, steel, even what the con- 
sumer can buy, if necessary. Use subsidies and/or tax benefits to 
sneed Ge meROCNO: kz Seema cl: 44 ie oi ee bone si cs caus baad 

c. Bring the leaders of industry into volunta ary ; pl: sunning with Government 
for rapid, well-planned industrial growth. Use Federal funds and 
powers only when essential_....................---- ‘ 

d. Compete for new overseas markets; use Government funds to give Uni- 
ted States products a head start over all other nations. (More United 
States goods would be sold; United States industry AS epee to 
meet new demands) -__- bit 3 weBlews Sheu 

e. Plan closely with Western allies (Britain, France, Germany, ete.) to 
avoid damaging competition and to make sure our free world partners 
also have strong economies_ 

f. Other. 


44 


2. To handle the need for trained scientists and engineers in the future, tl 


United States should (check all statements you agree with or add your ow 


a. Leave these problems to private industry and the schools and colleges, 
without Government interference _ - six read nd 

b. Set up new schools at Fede ral expense, to train teachers as well as stu- 
dents in engineering and the sciences. Provide as many Government 
ES RS LEIA LEE EET CO 

c. Encourage industry to work closely with educators and help pay for 
more and better technical education. Use Government funds where 
necessary _ _ - ‘ 

d. Borrow teachers for the public schools from priv: ate ‘industry for 1 or 2 
vears of temporary teaching, with Government paying part of the 
Cethe sic we wks ges diva ia. mcieoS a stains ts tn cap 


e. Other_. 


3. In our policy toward the Communist satellites, the United States 
(check all statements you agree with or add your own): 


a. Use broadcasting, etc., to keep memories of freedom alive 
b. With other nations in the U. N., focus world attention on wh: it the 
Soviets are doing. Bring U. N. pressure on Russia- - --- atniwiand 
c. Offer United States economic aid to all satellites__ i" 
d. Offer United States economic aid to any satellite which tries to be inde- 
pendent from Russia_ -_-_- wi 
Secretly provide arms and money to underground movemen tis; encourage 
revolutions 


® 


‘ 


f. Send in United States troops to he ‘Ip with liberation _ 
g. Call on the U. N. to send troops and 
I. Lend United States troops to the U. N. force 
II. Lend no United States troops_ _ - ‘ ses a 
h. Other_-_-- ; =a 


4. In the face of Russian economic competition in the world, the United 
should (check all statements you agree with or add your own): 


a. Lead the way in Western cooperation to buy up the surplus products of 
underdeveloped countries. (Egypt’s cotton, Burma’s rice, Ceylon’s 
rubber, ete.) Keep those weaker nations from becoming economic 
colonies of Russia_ ‘i , 

b. Subsidize United States exports so we can undersell Russia, especially 
in underdeveloped countries. -...........-.......-..-..-- hive deh 


n): 


30 
15 


should 


States 


r— 


vw 


»* 
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c. Help non-Communist (especially underdeveloped) countries build profit- 
able business with the West. Open United States markets; discour- 


age trade with Russia_ -- _-- : 69 
d. Shape a bold new aid program to build up underdeve sloped countries__- 60 
e. Offer to trade freely with Russia and the Communist countries _ _ - 17 
f. Cut off all United States trade and aid to countries that do business 

with the Communist world_ eka i os 3 
g. Let the situation take its own course_ _ saiek i te 2 
Ds: Seeks aes oe ae en tala aa ie al is salen le rete ee : 14 


5. In the crisis of 1957, the United States should choose this road to peace and 
security (check the one or two statements you.agree with or add your own): 


a. Meet with Russia (in another summit meeting, for example); try to 

reach agreement on the world problems which threaten the peace- 24 
b. Swiftly strengthen our own Armed Forces and NATO’s; armed power 

is the argument the Russians understand best. Make no comprom- 

ises; the Russians will see these as signs of weakness_ _- 32 
c. Strengthen United States and NATO armed forces—then negotiate 

with the Russians; they respect strength and may be ready to com- 

promise. From strength, meet them halfway __. 40 
d. Make an all-out effort to reach agreement with Russia on disarmament. 

Soviet- United States competition would be safer in a world less heavily 


armed 32 
e. Make an atomic attack on Russia, hoping to wipe out its power of 
“massive retaliation’’_- od 0 
f. Avoid direct competition with Russia; ‘it does not threaten continental 
United States__ es 1 
g. Build astrong U. N. and back it with our money, arms and prestige. A 
strong U. N. can stop Russian expansion_ 71 
h. Serve notice on Russia that, if the U. N. does not act, the United States 
will-meet force with force - a aaa ssn Seti gat aac ke i 21 
i, Other...... dials rales alia ciara are dkees Se tne epee 3 
x 





